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Regret 
By Annie Steger Winston 


= one should lightly rugged ways descend, 

O' er trailing tangled vine and hidden snare, 
And in her arms a brimming jar should bear, 
Till quick mis-step half of its wealth should spend 
On barren rocks, and evermore should bend 
Her long regretful glances back to where 
Her treasure so was lost, with little care 
For what was left, or where her steps might tend, — 
So thou, O Heart! who mournest waters sweet, 
Thy cup hast wasted in unheeded ways ; 
Who gropest onward, turning wistful gaze 
Forever back, unguiding still thy feet, 
Though over treacherous path thy footstep strays, 
And ever grows thy treasure’s waste complete. 


Richmond, Va. 
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Loitorial 


Man's Duty Evil can sometimes be avoided, 


Toward Evii must sometimes be endured, and 
must sometimes be battled with, A man can be a 
man in all conditions in which he finds himself in 
God’s service, if only he does his part in faithful- 
ness and in faith, Old Quarles says: ‘‘ He is a 
wise man that can avoid evil; he is a patient man 
that can endure it ; but he is a valiant man that can 
conquer it.’’ Avoiding evil, enduring evil, battling 
evil, all may be done in God's strength, for God's 
cause 


b 4 


Outpouring. or We sometimes pray for an out- 


intetting ? pouring of the Spirit when what is 
needed is an inletting. To ask for an outpouring 
may imply that the Spirit has withdrawn, and place 
the responsibility for his return upon God, when in 
reality he is present, and his influence is behind our 


very prayer, and all that is needful for its answer is 
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to let the waiting Spirit of God into our lives. In 
the midst of showers of blessing upon others, we 
need not pray for showers, but uncover the withered 
plants and let them drink their fill. 
poured out must be let in. 


What has been 


4 
Only One If a man wants to be on the win- 
Safe Way ning side, let him be on the right 


side. There is no other safe rule to conform to. 
If a man is on the right side, he will be on the win- 
The 


right side is God’s side, and God's side is sure of 


ning side, even if it seems the losing side. 


atriumph in the end, however it may look to the 
world just now. It may be said reverently, that 
God's trains have the right of way on the roads of 
the universe, and that he who wants to: reach his 
destination surely, and on time, will do well to take 
his passage on one of those trains. Any other train 
is liable to a disastrous collision ; at the best, it 
is sure to go astray. He who is not going with 
God is not going God's way ; and no other way is a 
safe one to travel. 
“~ 

Eernestness as a L-arnestness is in itself power. A 
Force in the World man who is in earnest in his advo- 
cacy of a cause or of a truth has power in behalf of 
tuat truth. 


contagious. 


His earnestness is both impressive and 
Even though the truth or the cause 
would not seem to justify such earnestness, if a 
speaker thinks it does, and evidences this in his 
utterance and action, he will be sure to carry with 
him more or less of his hearers. Until a man is 
himself in earnest in behalf of what he advocates, 
he will fail of power as an advocate, even though he 
represents what is all-important to himself and to 
others ; but when a truth possesses and controls a 
man, and others see this, then he is a power in its 
behalf. 


lows as the power of devotion and earnestness on 


There is no other such power over our fel- 


our part. 
% 


A Rare It is not enough to be ‘‘a good 
Superintendent = 4}|-around man.’’ A Sunday-school 


superintendent has abundant opportunities, for show- 
ing his general capabilities. But he ought at the same 
time to cultivate that which he can do pre-eminently 
well. Apn illustration of this may be found in the late 
Thomas P. Barnefield, superintendent of the Park 
Place Congregational Church Sunday-school, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island. Of Mr. Barnefield’s distin- 
guished services to the state in various places of public 
trust it is unnecessary here to speak. One who was 
closely associated with him says: ‘‘ His chief work 
was in the Sunday-school, where he labored for over 
thirty years as teacher, assistant superintendent, and 
superintendent in the First Congregational Church, 
and in Park Place Church. He organized the latter 
school in the summer of 1882, and from a member- 
ship of two hundred he carried it up to a member- 
ship of over twelve hundred, one of the largest in New 
England. He prepared with great skill and thor- 
oughness the opening and closing exercises every 


quarter of the year. ‘These have never been sur- 
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passed, if equaled, in any place.’’ In this matter of 
the preparation of special forms of opening and clos- 
ing exercises Mr. Barnefield has more than once 
proved his singular ability through the columns of 
The Sunday School Times. His last article on the 
subject appeared in the issue of March 25, 1899. 
Thought, purpose, point, dignity, aptness, and a 
worshipful spirit, were always apparent in these exer- 
cises. In this, if in no other function as superinten- 
dent, Mr. Barnefield was an illustration, an example, 


a reproof, an instruction, and an inspiration, 
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Why Faith is Necessary 


A. HY should I be saved by believing certain 
things ?’’ men often ask. ‘‘ Are the issues 
of eternity staked on an opinion?’’ ‘The fallacy 
here lies in the assumption that faith consists chiefly 
in the intellectual belief of certain things,—that is, 
that faith is primarily an opinion. ‘The issues of 
eternity are, no doubt, dependent upon harmony or 
disharmony of life with God, and it is jnst thic hee 
mony with God, and nothing less, which Christian 
faith requires and involves, Faith is necessary to 


salvation because it means surrender, obedience, 


harmony of life with God. It is necessary, for the 
same reason that a child's receiving a gift is neces- 
sary to his having it; for the same reason that a 
son’s life of obedience and trust is necessary for the 
enjoyment of his father’s favor and blessing. 

It would be very unreasonable to suppose that 
God has established any arbitrary conditions for the 
bestowment of his spiritual gifts. We cannot there- 
fore believe that he might as well have required 
something else besides faith. ‘There must be a 
rational necessity in his requirement,—a_ necessity 
grounded in the fitness and nature of things. We 
are able to see that this is so when we remember 
that faith is a personal relation of trust and fellow- 
ship ; that it joins us to Christ, and so requires 
increasing likeness to him. When faith is so viewed, 
it is seen to be the indispensable condition of all 
growth into the life and likeness of God ; and it 
would seem that, in the very nature of the case, 
there could be no other condition on which sinful 
men could be made partakers of God’s love and 
grace except faith. 

We have only to consider the intimacies of family 
and social life to see that there is nothing in human 
life which is a greater power than our personal rela- 
tions. What power to lift us up or sink us down 
What a 


molding force upon our characters have the personal 


have the associations which we form! 


The soul is most sensitive to 
souls. We are 


shaped by affinities whose subtle forces we can never 


influences around us ! 
the touch of kindred drawn and 
clearly trace or fully understand. Who can resist 
the force of the personal surroundings of his life ? 
We grow like that upon which we look ; we become 
like those with whom we daily live,—such power to 
lift our souls to nobler thoughts and ideals have those 
fellowships of faith which we establish with one an- 
other. There is a true sense in which even those 


have a saving value. ‘The personal relation with 
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some dear friend has saved many a man from yield- 
ing in an hour when temptation had wellnigh over- 
come him. Especially has this proved true where 
one pure and self-sacrificing life has been freely 
given, and has become a perpetual ideal and inspira- 
tion for another life. 

Now, if all this is true in our human relation- 
ships, how much more so respecting that deepest 
personal relation possible to the soul,—the relation 
of trust, obedience, and fellowship with God as re- 
vealed in Christ. The Apostle Paul has sketched, 
in one of his most powerful passages, the effect of 
our holding Christ thus continually in our faith and 
fellowship. He pictures the believing soul as be- 
holding with unclouded vision the beauty and 
majesty of Christ which are mirrored in the gospel ; 
and as the soul gazes in faith and love upon the 
divine ideal of life which is thus presented to it, lo! 
it is itself transformed more and more into the same 
image by the mysterious processes of the Spirit (2 Cor. 
3: 18). 
scribing is the transforming power, over the human 
spirit, of the divine, ideal life of Christ where the 
union of faith and love has brought the human per- 
sonality into contact and sympathy with the divine. 

If those who think faith a slight thing, and not 


needful to them, would only consider what it means 


What the apostle is so impressively de- 


to take into the most ardent affections of the soul 
an ideal personality in which are revealed the very 
grace and glory, the beauty and blessedness, of God 
himself! It is far from a slight thing to believe on 
the Son of God, to make his spotless character our 
example, and to choose the principles of his life as 
the light which shall guide us along the pathway of 
duty. It is surely a great thing to set one’s life to 
that celestial harmony which pervades the life of 
Jeooue 5 to seek for one’s self the same peace which, 
like a breath from heaven, hushed the troubles of 
his spirit; to long for more of that symmetry of 
life, that poise of all good elements, that matchless 
spirit of sacrifice and service, that divine faculty of 
continuous and perfect usefulness. But these are 
the very things which a true faith in Christ involves. 

Faith joins us to Christ, and it is Christ that saves 
us. Faith is personal relationship, and it is that 
with which it brings us into relation that gives it its 
power. And what can ever save a man to his best 
life and to his truest destiny, if it be not fellowship, 
sympathy, affinity of life, with God ? 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Even imaginary lines mark differences 
that are not easily accounted for. 


Differences in Sea 
of Galilee 
aod Dead Sea = [wo adjoining states in America, or 
in Europe, may show more points of difference than of 
accord. The causes of this are, in many a case, well 
Still more is it of interest to ascer- 


tain the reasons for manifest differences in large bodies 


worth looking into. 


of water that are comparatively near one another, as the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans and the Mediterranean Sea. 
A Nebraska Bible student asks some questions of this 


sort with reference to two seas of the Bible. He writes: 


Please answer, in Notes on Open Letters, why is there a differ- 


ence in the waters of the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea? They 
The 


Dead Sea is a sea 


are both inland seas, and water flows from one to the other. 
The 
What causes a difference in the waters? 


Sea of Galilee is a great fishing sea. 
where nothing can live 

Eastern and Western Palestine are separated by a deep 
gorge or valley, through which runs the river Jordan. 
rhis valley receives, at its start, the water-flow from the 
mountains of Lebanon, and then, as it descends south- 
ward, it takes in tributary streams from the eastern and 
Near its source is the Lake Huleh, 
Waters of Merom. 
Sea of Galilee. 
of Galilee at the northern end, and out from it at the 


western hills. or the 
Then the waters widen out into the 


In a sense, the Jordan runs into the Sea 


southern end, and so on until it finally empties into the 
Dead Sea. 
high mountain barrier, which forbids its entrance into 


The latter sea has no outlet, because of a 


_ 
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the Arabah or Plain toward the Red Sea.. The Sea of 
Galilee has fresh water with life and motion. The Dead 
Sea has neither life nor motion. Ht is many times salter 
than the ocean, too salt for life. Its waters cannot 
escape or be freshened. Therefore it is fittingly called 
the Dead Sea. Even the waters of the Sea of Galilee 
are nearly seven hundred feet lower than those of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The waters of the Dead Sea are yet 
six hundred feet lower than the Sea of Galilee, or thir- 
teen hundred feet below the Mediterranean. 
like a hot salt bath. 
roundings. 


They are 
Their basin is of volcanic sur- 
These facts would seem to account for the 
differences asked about. 


“ 


When we find two texts of Scripture 
that seem contradictory, we ought 
first to stop and consider whether the 
seeming is only a seeming. If the contradiction is found 
to be real, we ought then to consider how both state- 
ments are to be accepted as literally correct in their 
sphere. Take, for instance, what is said in Proverbs 
a0 34 $4 
‘* Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
Lest thou also be like unto him. 


Answer a fool according to his folly, 
Lest he be wise in his own conceit."’ 


A Son Suffering 
for his 
Father's Sins 


A little thought will show a man that, while the two 
statements seem contradictory, one is true in certain 
cases and at certain times, and the other is equally true 
at other times and in other cases. It is our duty to de- 
cide each case on its merits. We ought to be grateful 
that each special case is not decided for us. A Connec- 
ticut Sunday-school teacher, who wants help in solving 
another such puzzle, writes : 


I find the Notes on Open Letters department of The Sunday 
School Times very interesting and instructive. In the Interna- 
tional Lesson for March 12, we are referred to Ezekiel 18 : 20: 
“The son shall not bear the iniquity of the Father."’ Yet, in 
Exodus 34 : 7, we are told that God is “‘ visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children, and upon the children’s children, unto 
the third and to the fourth generation.'' Will you help me out of 
my difficulty by showing me how I can reconcile these quotations 
to the satisfaction of my Sunday-school scholars ? 

In one sense, it is literally true that a son, or.a de- 
scendant to the third or fourth generation, bears the 
consequences of the father's error, or wrong-doing, or 
iniquity, or perversity, as the word means. If the 
father by wrong-doing poisons his system with disease, 
or weakens his will, or perverts the traits of his charac- 
ter, by constant indulgence in bad temper, the traces of 
such disorder may be seen to the third or fourth genera- 
tion. Yet, in another sense, it is true that neither God's 
law nor man’s visits specific punishment on a son for 
the offense of the father. It may, indeed, be harder for 
a son to do just right, or to preserve a fair measure of 
health, with his inherited traits and tendencies as they 
are ; but it is only for his own right or wrong doing un- 
der the circumstances that the son is morally responsi- 
ble. All of us suffer, in a very real sense, from the 
wrong twist in our nature resulting from the sins of our 
first parents ; but no one of us need fear that God will 
ever punis!: him for the sin of Adam. Because our 
children may be harmed through our evil habits, we 
ought to be careful for their sake to do right and to be 
right. Because we are to be held responsible only for 
our own course, we need not worry over the misdoings 
of our fathers or remote ancestors. Old Thomas Fuller 
says, in comment on this truth : ‘‘I see, Lord, . . . that 
my father’s piety cannot be entailed ; that is bad news 
for me. But I see, also, that actual impiety is not al- 


ways hereditary ; that is good news for my son."’ 


= 


There are some things written by in- 
spired men which are ‘‘ hard to be 
understood, ** and ‘‘ which the ignorant 


Bible Statements 
Hard 
to be Understood 


and unstedfast wrest. . . unto their own destruction."’ 
That was the way Peter looked at Paul's writings (2 Pet. 
3: 15, 16), and even Jesus suggested that his parables 
would not be comprehended by his hearers generally 
(Mark 4: 10-13; Luke 8 : 9, Hence those who 


would teach others, and who would aid in the solving of 


10). 


difficulties, are themselves solicitous to know the true 


meaning of a doubtful passage. Here comes a Cana- 


dian clergyman with a difficulty to be met. 
Will you help me, in Notes on Open Letters, to understand 


Deuteronomy 14 : 26? [Thou shalt bestow the money for whatso- 
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ever thy soul desireth, for oxen, or for sheep, or for wine, or for 
strong drink, or for whatsoever thy soul asketh of thee: and thou 
shalt eat there before the Lord thy God, and thou shalt rejoice, 
thou and thine household.] [t seems so opposed to the spirit of 
the sacred writings to tell the people to expend their money for 
anything that their soul lusted for, including wine and strong 
drink. ‘There must be some way of reconciling this with the rest 
of Scripture. 

To begin with, it should be noted that the Revision 
gives, more properly, ‘‘ desireth’’ where the King James 
Version had ‘‘lusteth."’ The unfortunate translation at 
this point gave an erroneous view of the whole passage, 
as in the incorrect translation of ‘‘ borrow’’ for ‘* ask’’ 
in Exodus 3 : In the second place, the context of 
the passage should be considered, in order to an under- 
standing of its main teachings. The Israelites, as God's 
covenant people, were told, in the twenty-fourth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, to count themselves holy, and to mani- 
fest their holiness in obedience to God's requirements. 
In a sense they were wholly the Lord's, but they were to 
enjoy what God gave them by using it in his service. A 
first tithe was to go directly into the Lord's treasury. A 
portion of their increase should yearly be shared with their 
fellows in a sacrificial feast before the Lord, at the place 
of his appointment. If they could not carry to the 
Tabernacle or the Temple the actuai increase itself, they 
could turn it into money near their homes, and then buy 
its equivalent near the Lord’s House. The verse in 
question gives a regulation for this feast. When it says 
that ‘‘thou shalt bestow the money for whatsoever thy 
soul desireth,’’ it is to be borne in mind that a true Is- 
raelite is not to desire anything that he ought not to 
desire. ‘‘ Thou shalt not eat any abominable thing’’ is 
a preliminary injunction. If it be objected that ‘‘wine’’ 
and ‘‘strong drink’’ are included among permissible 
things, the answer is that in those days such things were 
permitted, although ‘strong drink’’ did not include 
distilled liquors, for these were not then known to the 
world. The Bible is not a book of ries, but is a book 
of principles. Rules are for the passing time ; princi- 
ples are for all times. The principle laid down in this 
passage, as in the life of Jesus when he was at the social 
feasts of his day, is that in all our enjoyments we are to 
act as in God's presence, and as a sharer with and from 
him. As to the rules concerning the details of our so- 
cial lives, we are not bound by the customs of thousands 
of years ago. 


22. 


In this sense we can recognize and ob- 
serve the correct principle, and can be glad that we 
have made progress as to social practices. 
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From Contributors 


The Use of Native Tradition and 
Superstition in Bible Teaching 
among Africans 


By the Rev. W. Govan Robertson 


OW best to bring the Bible teachings to bear upon 

the understanding and conscience of the unciv- 

ilized and uneducated native, is a question with which 

one is constantly confronted in his work in Central 

Africa. With him there is none of the ‘ hereditary 

knowledge *’ of the Bible, which is so useful in dealing 

with even the most degraded in Christian lands. Neither 
is there Christian sentiment nor example to help him. 

The theme of the Bible is so far out of the ordinary 
course of his thoughts, and its language, even in our 
best translations, so foreign to his ear, that it is with dif- 
ficulty his interest can be aroused. Add to these the 
difficulty of teaching him by analogy, and his inability 
to generalize or analyze his conclusions, and one has 
some idea of what a missionary has to overcome in 
simply placing the gospel message before his congre- 
gation. 

With a good knowledge of the language, and the con- 
fidence of the people, the observant may find a story of 
native tradition and superstitious ceremony firmly im- 
planted in the native mind, of which he can make use, 
as did Paul at Athens (Acts 17 
enforce his message. 


“977 


: 22), to illustrate and 
Reference to such a native story at once secures the 
attention, and constitutes a common ground of sympathy 


between speaker and audience. And it és-a common 
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ground, for God created all men ‘‘in his own image,”’ 
and left upon the consciences of all some ‘* witness'’ of 
himself. : 

Among the peoples of South Angoni-land * we find 
some knowledge of a supreme Being, bearing, indeed, 
several names, and revealing himself in various ways, 
but yet one only,—Creator, Preserver, and Ruler of the 
world. 

As Mulungu® he is the God of all wisdom, creator of 
the worlds, and source of wisdom ; for the name means 
‘the perplexing or unknown maker."’ 

When the lightnings flash and the thunders roar, ad- 
miration for Mulungu is superseded by awe for Mpambi* 
(‘* He who surpasses in might *’). 

When the rains and sunshine make their gardens 
fruitful, and the hearts of the people rejoice, it is that 
Mlezi® (‘‘ the nurse’’) has cared for his children, and 
it is his ‘* bow"’ that is seen in the clouds. 

At last, when old age overtakes one, and Chiuta® 
(‘‘the great owner of the bow’), draws his bow at a 
a venture, it is to summon the soul before ‘‘ the greatest 
of all’* (Mkulukulu),* 

We need only mention these names to show how 
nearly the native and the Christian ideas of a God are 
alike, and how easily the one can be used as a stepping- 
stone to the other. 

Then in the native traditions of the creation one finds 
much which seems like a distant echo from beyond the 
Flood. Among the mountains of Chipeta-land is a spot 
revered alike by all the aboriginal tribes of South Nyassa, 
for it was there that «‘ the tree of life’’ But when 
the whirlwind blew, the tree was shaken, and its fruit 
scattered far and wide. 


grew. 


Thus it was that ‘‘life’’ was 
scattered abroad upon the earth. Certain formations in 
the rocks in the neighborhood are said to be the im- 
prints of the falling fruits. # 

But as yet ‘‘life’’ was without form and void, although 
with individuality. Soon, however, the summons came 
to appear ‘‘ where Mulungu lives,’’ 
their ‘‘ beings.’’ 


to receive from him 

Many interesting stories are told of 
Along with others, the cricket started, 
and his ambition was to receive beautiful wings. But, 
as he went, a pot of porridge proved too great a tempta- 
tion, and he delayed to feast. 
alas ! 


this appearing. 


At last he arrived, but, 
all the wings had already been allottegl. With a 
fine sense of sarcasm the native adds, ‘‘ his reward was 
a large stomach.’’ 

And the various races of mankind appeared,® but for 
them, Mulungu had better gifts. Cattle, and 
beer were first brought forward, and some who were 


grains, 


more impetuous than their fellows secured these as their 
(only) share. Hunter's cunning, the blacksmith’ s craft, 
and the medicine-man's skill, were then distributed, but 
it was only to those few who waited patiently that the 
highest wisdom (the power to commune with the unszen) 
was allotted. 

But at last fell victims to 
death, and this is how it entered, —for it was the will of 
Mulungu that man should never die. The beautiful 
chameleon, ® his coat resplendent with some of his Mas- 
ter's glory, was sent to assure man of life. 


even these favored ones 


He, how- 
ever, was slow of foot, and the swift-footed lizard (still 
called the messenger of Satan), outran the chameleon, 
bringing with him, whence none can tell, the mes- 
sage of death. So when the chameleon arrived he was 
cursed, and himself slain by incensed mankind. To 
this day, the native who, seeing a chameleon, slays it 
not, is cursed by his fellows. 

There remained one more chance for man. A second 
message was sent, this time by the moon, and this was the 
message, ‘‘As I die [each month], and again do rise, 
so ye, O people! shall die, but ye likewise shall arise."’ 


1 Angoni-land:lies to the west of Lake Nyassa, British Central Africa, 
and is now ruled bya branch of the Zulu race. The aboriginal tribes are 
Ashipete, Amaravi, Ambanda, Akumpiri, etc., and still far outnumber 


their rulers. It is to their stories and customs that reference is made. 
* Mulungu is from the verb wku-/unga, = “to form,” and cognate with 
uku sungakusunga, = “ to perplex *’). 
Mpambi is from the verb ku-pambda - 
yond.” 


“to outreach,” “to go be- 
The same root occurs in Mpamvu, *« might.” 
Mlezi is from the verb Aw-/eza, — “ to rear,”” or “ nurse.” 
Mkulukulu is from the verb Au-kula, — “to become great,” and is 
reduplicated for emphasis. 
In each case M, or Mu, is the personal incipient 
8 Chiuta consists of chi, the augmentative and possessive incipient, 
while wta is a bow. 
4 Compare Booddha’s footprint on Adam’s Peak, Ceylon 
& The same stories exist among the Kosa Kafirs and Ovohorora (‘' Folk- 
lore Journal”), and probably also among other Bantu peop!«s. 


® Also among the Kafirs Shooter's (“* Kafir Lore’’). 
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But this message was also ineffectual, for the rabbit, be- 
ing bribed, distorted the message while he acted as 
interpreter, and so man's hope perished. Yet a dim 
hope of a resurrection seems still to linger, for, in the 
burial of their dead, care is taken to remove every bind- 
ing from the corpse, ‘‘ that the dead go not bound as 
slaves."’ 

If there were doubt as to the native belief in a resur- 
rection of the body, there can be none as to his belief 
in the life of the spirits. For the spirits of the dead, 
’* and still interest 
themselves in matters mundane, specially in the gifts 
which their friends 


Mizimu,?* live ‘‘where Mulungu lives, 
offer. Sometimes as the snake 
nsato they reappear among men, but more commonly 
it is with the medicine-man they commune, when sum- 
moned by his rattle to bear a petition on behalf of man 
to Mulungu, or to direct in war or the chase. 

Occasionally a spirit will consent, if well paid for it, to 
return to his village, occupy the little hut prepared for 
him, and receive there the gifts of his people. It is in- 
teresting to notice that, when a spirit thus takes up his 
abode with man, he is at once again driven away by 
dishonesty or immorality in the village. He is, how- 
ever, vindictive, and wo to the man who slew him in 
battle, or to the people whose inconsiderateness accele- 
rated his departure! It were well for them to procure 
without delay, as protection, the most powerful medi- 
cine. 

Such, roughly, is an outline of the native theology of 
God and man. Let us now glance at its theory of sin. 

Mfiti is a spirit opposed to Mulungu, and seeking the 
destruction of man’s ‘‘life.’’ Although witchcraft is 
one of the most prominent of African superstitions, it is 
one of the most difficult to grasp, for it is the doctrine 
of sin and Mfiti. 

Mfiti is a spirit confined neither to place nor time, 
whose designs are malevolent towards man, whom he 
deceives, persecutes, and would finally destroy, but who 
is powerless save when a human being voluntarily 
‘* yields his members as instruments of unrighteousness "’ 
into his hands. 
the man gets control of disease and misfortune, of de- 
structive animals (lion, leopard, hyena), of ‘* uncanny’’ 
creatures (owl, snail, cricket), and uses them to perform 
his diabolical purposes. 


Becoming thus the incarnativn uf MMU, 


He or his agents may become 
invisible, and thus spirit away the possessions or life of 
his victim, 

For protection from some of these evils medicine is 
available. Disease may refrain from entering a village 
if, at the corner of the path, a present awaits her, but 
the only effectual safety of a district is in the extirpation 
of the Mfiti himself. 

The witch-doctor, 
calizes MAti. 


by means of-his divinations, lo- 

An individual may be accused, or a vil- 
lage, of harboring the Mfiti. Of course, the accused 

deny the charge, and are only too willing to appeal 
to the mwabyi ® ordeal to prove the innocence which 
8 An infusion of the bark of a tree. 


they feel. 


To some, mwavi is simply an emetic, but many die. 


Their bodies, unworthy of burial, are cast out to the 
hyenas, their goods confiscated, and there is universal 
rejoicing that «‘by the shedding of blood ’’ the-Mfiti has 
again been dishoused and driven abroad, and the vil- 
lage ‘‘ cleansed from all unrighteousness."’ 

Surely we have in such traditions and superstitions 
as these much ground in common with Christianity. 
Much that is false we have, mixed with some half- 
truths, but in them all we can realize the truth of the 
words, ‘‘God hath not left himself without a witness.'’ 

Lake Tanganyika, British Central Africa. 
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A Question, with Two Answers 
By H. R. Brush 


I 


In his castle hall King Hrothgar 

held high festival, for his son and heir was born. 
The noble king and his valiant knights feasted and 
drank the sparkling mead from horns adorned with gold. 
At the head of his table sat the king, ruddy, with blue 
eyes and yellow hair. Around him sat his trusty war- 


T was midwinter. 


1 Mizimu, from Ku-zima, “to go out” (as a light). “ Mi” individu- 


alizes 
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riors. The flickering torches struck gleams from their 
breastplates and broadswords. 

The feast was ended, and now King Hrothgar ordered 
to summon his gleeman that he might amuse the com- 
pany. The musician tuned his harp, and sang in 
sweetest tones the praise of his noble master, for Odin, 
for Thor the Thunderer, and for the noble babe, for 
whose coming the royal father held high carnival. He 
besought Odin that the young prince might lead his 
people to many a victory, and that at last he might 
dwell for aye within the walls of Valhalla. Would that 
his life be long and glorious ! 

But while the minstrel besought the gods for the young 
prince, there came to him as inspiration, ‘* What is life, 
which we desire so eagerly ?"’ 

As the minstrel stopped to muse upon this question 
ere he answered it, the wintry blast, which had been in- 
creasing in fury, tore open a lattice in the hall. Ere 
any one of the attendants could close it, a huge bird, 
driven by the storm and attracted by the light, flew in 
from the night and cold. It soared away up among the 
rafters, beat its wings in vain against the walls, and flew 
so close to the lordly board that it knocked down one of 
the flaming torches. 

Terrified by contact with the flame, the bird dashed 
itself with violence against a shutter on the opposite side 
of the hall from that through which it entered. The 
force of the blow burst the shutter open, and, with a 
final flutter of its wings, the bird went out again into 
the night and storm, pursued by the howling of the 
blast. 

Deep silence had fallen over the revelers when they 
first saw the bird, but the harper cried with deep sol- 
emnity : 

‘* Behold the answer to the question ! 
so is man. 


As the bird is, 
He cometh into the world, from where we 
know not ; he is tossed about with toil and wo, even as 
we have seen the bird beating against the rafters of the 
hall, and, at the last, amid pain and terror, he goeth 
forth again into the darkness, whither we mo} e+ follow 
him with our eyes."’ 

The torches died out, and one by one King Hrothgar's 
guests sank to sleep. The words of the harper went 
deep into their minds, but they felt no joy, despite the 
happy occasion, for the answer of the minstrel gave none 
to their hearts. 

II 

The philosopher Galileo sat at the window of his study. 
The summer midnight was long past, and, although the 
dawn had not yet caused the deep blue-black of the 
western sky to fade, the early morning breeze was begin- 
ning to rustle the leaves of the trees. All night had the 
philosopher been in the same place, without moving, as 
he watched the stars travel across the heavens. 

He had been persecuted much by the church and 
state for his theories in regard to the motion of the earth 
and planets, . They termed it heresy. _ Science told him 
one thing, and he could not but believe it, and yet by 
men who called themselves Christians he was forced to 
deny her truths ; wherefore the philosopher was embit- 
tered, and questioned to himself what was life,—the 
Christian life? And still the hours drew on. 

Now the first traces of dawn began to appear in the 
East, and from grove and meadow beneath the philoso- 
The 
midsummer breezes blew softly through the open win- 


pher’s tower the birds began their merry chant. 


dows, and with them came a lark which entered through 
the window at the west. 

Galileo watched the bird as it flew around the room, 
being cramped in its unaccustomed quarters. The dawn 
grew brighter and brighter until the bird noticed the 
glow through the eastern window, and quickly flew out 
into the open air once more. The solitary watcher fol- 
lowed the bird with his glance as it soared higher and 
higher, and from its throat burst rich melody. He 
watched it until its form was lost to sight against the 
glorious sun, now rising from beyond the eastern hill- 
tops. But, though he could not see it, yet its melody came 
floating back to him fainter and fainter on the morning 
breeze. 

‘* Thus,’" mused the philosopher aloud,—*« thus is 
Our life 
is turmoil and trouble ; but at last we see the light, and, 
seeking, find it when we have. passed through the trials 
which mark our stay upon this earth. ‘ 


our life. We come from where we know not. 


And, even as 
the sun dispels the fog, so shall the Light of Truth dis- 
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pel error, and our souls, unhampered, sing joyously 
forever."’ 

Thus the philosopher was comforted and strengthened 
so that he went forth to meet bafflings and disappoint- 
ments with a cheerful heart. 


Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 
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A Case of Discipline 
By Mary Joslyn Smith 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago there was a large Sun- 
day-school connected with one of the Washington 
city churches. At least, the school was large for the 
time. ‘The leader, or superintendent, was called presi- 
dent of the school. In that school there was one very 
naughty boy, who, the teachers decided, was unmanage- 
able, and, after many consultations, the teachers agreed 
with the president of the school that the boy must be 
expelled, and that it ought to be done in the most im- 
pressive manner possible. 

The president had no call-bell or gong, but knocked 
on the table when he wanted attention. Accordingly, 
at the sound of his knock the teachers and pupils 
looked towards him, and he requested the teacher of the 
noisy boy to lead him out before the school, and have 
him stand by the table. Then the president asked all 
to sing ‘‘Alas! and did my Saviour bleed?'' (There 
was no Sunday-school music at that time.) 

The boy joined heartily in the singing, for he had so 
fine a voice that he was really a leader among the 
children. 

The president then gave a very solemn talk and warn- 
ing to all mischievous pupils, and gave out another 
hymn, ‘‘When | can read my title clear.'’ After the 
singing he directed the teacher of the boy to lead him 
out of the house and out of the grounds. By that time 
the children and many of the teachers were weeping. 
The old churches had churchyards and large gates. 
The teacher led the boy out of the grounds, and sotenr mn}, 
put him out of the gate, closing it carefully. 

The president again spoke to the children of the great 
wrong the boy had done himself, and that they must not 
be influenced by him if they met him during the weck. 

On the next Sunday the boy came to the school with 
a smiling face, and, while the-teachers tried to be glad, 
they hardly knew what to say. 

The small boy walked up to the president's table be- 
fore the opening of the school, and said : ‘«I came back 
I don’t mean to be bad, but it’s awful 
long time to be so still. 


to sing anyhow. 
Don't you know little boys 
don't like such—such solemn—is that the right word ? 
It's all right for girls, I guess, but I wish we could move 


round a little or do something. I will be a good boy, 


though, if you let me stay.’ 
After school the president asked the teachers to stay 
for a consultation. 


‘* Teachers,’’ said he, ‘‘ our case of discipline is likely 


to react upon ourselves, How can we have more va- 
riety, so the small boys will not think it dull here, and 
want to play ? We must remember our school is looked 
to from all the other cities where they have Sunday- 
schools, so we must be cautious in our innovations. | 
confess,'’ said he, ‘‘ that it had never occurred to me 
that children needed recreation, or almost amusement, 
on Sunday ; but the little boy seemed very much in ear- 
nest, and maybe he does represent a class we should 
keep in our Sunday-school."’ 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
S 4 & 


Snap-Shots at Every-Day Life 
Greasing the Tracks 


By Charles Frederic Goss 


W* have heard much of ‘greasing the wheels.’’ 

Sometimes also the tracks need greasing. 

There are two or three curves on the Avondale cable- 
car line that are nothing short of terrible. Raised, as I 
was, in the days of the old-fashioned pitching, when a 
base-ball came to you on the arc of a rainbow, I had 
almost as soon stand on the ‘‘home plhate,’’ and face 
one of Breitenstein’s ‘‘curves,’’ as to go round those 
dreadful ‘corners ! 


They come near together, and afe in opposite direc- 
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tions, thank fortune! so that, after having been shot 
wildly across the car by one, you are at least shot back 
into your old place by the other. 

No wonder, then, that men are appointed by the 
‘* powers that be’’ to grease the tracks at these dreadful 
curves. 

I have reflected much upon the mission of these men. 
There is no great variety in it,—that much is sure. The 
curves never change. The cars are always the same, 
and the passengers look exactly alike as they plunge 
pell-mell into each other's arms, 

There is no great skill required. ‘The greaser has 
only to swab the rails with a long stick dipped into a 
bucket of an appallingly black mixture. of some un- 
namable ooze. 

The rewards must be trivial,—a dollar and a half a 
day, perhaps. 

And yet to me this humble man and his lowly occu- 
pation possess a profound dignity. This grimy toiler, 
this Knight of the Pudding-Stick, eases the friction of 
life, and I touch my hat to him as | do to any man who 
makes our hard pilgrimage a little more endurable. 

There is many a man and woman who goes hurtling 
around those curves dressed in broadcloth and silk, 
whom I do not respect half as much. ‘‘ Jordan is a 
hard road to travel,’’ but they make it harder, set- 
ting their pitfalls in our way and piling obstacles on our 
track. 

There toils a man about whose mission no question 
can be raised, He is no supernumerary. The job and 
the salary have not been created for him. He is a 
wheel who could not be spared from the great machine. 
His is a downright, honest, imperative mission. He is 
a blessing to men, and I hope he realizes it. 

Is it not sublime to do anything that must be done, 
to be necessary, to be as integral a part of the universe 
as the Mississippi River in a continent or a sun ina 
solar system ? 

Whose track are you greasing? Pray God to put you 
in some spot where you too can soften the curves and 
silivuth down the rough edges for the leg-weary, shoul- 
der-bowed travelers on the great highway. 

Lubricating ! What a mission ! 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A Child’s Sorrow 
By M. 


HE deep sorrows of children rarely find direct ex- 

pression, It is only in little indirect sayings they 
disclose their suffering, as keen perhaps as any ex- 
perienced by those of maturer years. 

Will, a seven-year-old, whose mamma was taken home 
to God a few weeks, after Christmas, 1897, had been at 
a rehearsal of the pretty cantata ‘‘Santa in Dollikins 
Flat’’ for the Christmas entertainment, given in con- 
nection with the Sunday-school treat. In talking about 
it in the evening, he said : ‘‘ Papa, do you know what 
was the prettiest song? I'll sing it for you." And then 
he sang : 

** Tenderly, tenderly tuck them away, 

Mother's own darlings, at close of the day ; 
Pillow their heads for their beautiful rest, 

Cuddle each close in its own little nest. 
‘*Tenderly, tenderly tuck them away, 

Mother's own darlings grown weary of play ; 
Softly draw over their covers of white, 


Kiss them once more in a loving good-night."’ 


A few evenings later, after attending other rehearsals, 
he said : ‘‘ Papa, one little girl has a song that I think 
is even prettier than ‘‘ Tuck them away.’’ Shall I sing 
it for you? Permission being granted, he sang : 


‘Sleep, sleep ! though the winds may blow ; 
Sleep, sleep, care thou canst not know ; 
Cold and hunger cannot fright ; 
Though the earth is wrapped in white, 
Thou shalt have sweet dreams to-night, 
Sleep, my baby sleep. 


‘Sleep, sleep ! till the flush of day ; 
Sleep, sleep ! sleep the night away ; 
Slumber in thy lowly nest, 
While I watch my birdling’s nest ; 
Mother's care is first and best. 


Sleep, my baby sleep. 
That evening after I had tucked him in his own little 
bed, he looked up and said : ‘‘I wish mama was here.”’ 


Sharpsburg, Pa. 
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The Marble Spout 


By Clara J. Denton 


ONG, long ago, in a far-away land called Mabiseau, 
a good man named Kyndeheart was made king. 
When he was a very little boy, he had said to himself 
that, if he ever became king, he would help the crowd 
of beggars that always hung about the palace gates. So 
the day after he was crowned, and while the people were 
still making merry over the great event, a company of 
workmen came to the palace wall, and began making a 
hole near the main gate. To all the questions asked by 
the curious beggars and passers-by they only answered, 
‘«The king has ordered it.’ When night came, and 
the men went home, there was a large smooth hole in 
the palace wall, and the people wondered more and 
more. 

The next morning another set of workmen appeared. 
They brought with them a large marble spout, which 
they fastened into the hole with strong white cement. 
Then these men also went away, and, soon after, another 
man came alone. He carried a sharp instrument and a 
mallet, and, after much measuring around the spout, he 
began to cut into the wall just above it. Then, after 
a while, the wondering people saw that he had cut the 
letter ‘‘ W'’ in the wall ; soon the letter ‘‘h'’ appeared 
beside it, and by and by the word «‘When"’ stood 
plainly carved on the wall. Then the man went home, 
and left the people more curious than ever as they re- 
peated that one word ‘‘ When" to one another. 

The next day the same things happened. The man 
worked faithfully, the crowd watched patiently letter by 
letter and word by word. By and by these were the 
words that stared from the wall : 

‘When the palace clock strikes twelve.’’ 

Then the people looked at each other, and their eyes 
said ; ‘* What will happen then ?”’ 

‘« Then we shall all be killed,’’ whispered some one 
‘It is the new king. 
The whisper ran through the crowd, and the people 


” 


hoarsely. 


were so frightened they forgot to watch the next letter— 
an ‘*m'’—that was forming under the man’s sharp tool. 

‘*Look at the clock,’’ called some one in a loud 
voice ; for this palace clock, like many others in large 
towns, struck the noon hour only. 

Every pair of eyes turned toward the great dial, and in 
another instant every pair of heels was flying away from 
the palace wall ; for the hands of the clock pointed to 
half-past eleven ; and, if they were to be killed at 
twelve, they had but half an hour left to save their necks. 

The man, glad to be alone, worked on steadily, and 
when, near the close of day, he took off his dust-covered 
apron, these were the words that ran around the marble 
spout: ‘* When the palace clock strikes twelve, milk will 
flow from this spout for all the poor people who will come 
after it. By order of King Kyndehart.’’ 

Just as the early dawn was lighting the beautiful hills 
of Mabiseau, one young beggar, bolder than the others, 
came within sight of the palace. He saw no soldiers 
waiting to kill him and his companions, so he kept on 
approaching the palace walls, growing bolder with every 
step. At last he stood near enough to the marble 
spout to make out the sentence above it. He jumped 
up and down, and hugged himself for-joy. He read the 
words over and over until he knew them by heart, then 
away he sped to.rouse his companions from their trou- 
bled slumbers. 

Long before the noon hour the beggars gathered 
around the marble spout in so great a throng that the 
king, who watched them from the palace windows, 
groaned as he saw them. Every man, woman, and 
child carried a jug or pitcher, and some carried two. 
When the king saw the poor wretches going away with 
the full pitchers, he smiled with pleasure ; but, alas ! 
his smiles were short lived, for, when the flow of milk 
ceased, there was still a large company of beggars stand- 
ing about, whose pitchers were all empty. 

Then he called for his lord high chamberlain, and 
ordered that more cows be milked. 

‘But, Your Majesty,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ every cow in 
the stables has been milked dry.'’ 


-*Then,’’ exclaimed the king, in great anger, ‘ go 
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and buy more cows, for these poor wretches must have 
milk."’ 

The next day the milk flowed on as if it would never 
cease, and the king thought : 

‘« Surely, there will be no empty pitchers now.’ 

But, alas when the last drop had run out of the mar- 
ble spout, there were still many empty pitchers. 


Then the king's order of the previous day was re- 
peated, and again the milk flowed longer than before ; 
but it was still the same old story, 





always many hap- 
less beggars standing about with empty pitchers. As 
the number of cows grew larger, and the quantity of 
milk greater, the crowds of beggars seemed to increase 
also, until it seemed as if the whole land of Mabiseau 
Out- 
side the palace gates the people complained because 


was clamoring for milk before that marble spout. 


there was not milk enough ; inside, they complained 
because there was no time for anything but milking and 
feeding cows. 

One day the lord high chamberlain came to the king 
with a very grave face, and said : 

‘«Your Majesty, your milk law must be repealed ; for 
there is not another cow to be bought in all the land of 
Mabiseau.”’ 

‘Have you forgotten,’’ said the king, ‘‘ that a law 
once made in Mabiseau stands forever? We must have 
more cows. See that the ships are manned and pre- 
pared for sea. I myself -will sail to other countries, and 
return with so many cows that every inhabitant of Mabi- 
seau shall have all the milk he or she wants,"’ 

In a few days the fleet sailed away with drums beat- 

ing and banners flying, while the beggars on shore—for 
they had been told of the king’s mission—cheered them- 
selves hoarse, and waved their ragged hats and bonnets, 
until the vessels were out of sight. 
* Days dragged into weeks, and weeks into months, but 
the king did not return. The milk still flowed from the 
spout, and the crowds wrangled and fought over it, 
sometimes killing each other in their struggles to be first 
at the spout. Murmurings grew louder and louder 
through the land, and the lord high chamberlain was 
half-crazed with fear and anxiety. One day, as he sat 
lost in thought over the terrible state of affairs, a won- 
derful idea came to him. 

‘«T'll do it,’’ he said, jumping up, and walking about 
his room in great joy. 

As soon as it was dark, he wrapped himself in a 
long cloak, put a mask on his face, and, taking a stout 
stick in his hand, walked away toward the city. Just 
before midnight he returned, and with him was a bent 
old man carrying a small tool-box. All that night and 
the next day until dark the little old man was hidden in 
the palace. No one saw him or knew that he was there 
but the lord high chamberlain. 

The next day the palace clock began to strike as 
usual in its slow measured way, and the people counted 
the strokes aloud, as had become their custom. When 
the twelfth peal sounded, the crowd surged forward, for 
that was the signal for the milk to flow. But, lo! there 
came another clang of the bell, the clock had struck 
thirteen, and there was no milk pouring its white sweet- 
ness out of the marble spout! Then a great cry arose 
from the people ; but the lord high chamberlain quickly 
mounted to the top of the wall, and spoke to them thus : 

‘*You know, my friends, the people of Mabiseau 
always obey its laws even to the last letter. As s6on as 
the clock strikes twelve again, you will find the milk 
coming out of the spout as usual; but, meanwhile, go 
to your homes. and wait quietly until it is time for the 
clock to strike again.’ 

So the people obeyed, and went home quietly, but re- 
turned the following day, and waited before the marble 
spout. This they did many days, but the clock still 
continued striking thirteen, and the king was still un- 
heard from. 

Then the lord high chamberlain, watching always 
from his palace windows, saw with joy that the crowd of 
beggars daily grew smaller. He sent trusty messengers 
to inquire into the matter, and learned that the beggars had 
found work, and therefore no longer needed the gift of milk. 
So the cows were taken from the stables, and driven away, 
a few at a time, into the country, and given to poor men 
At last, there were only two blind old beg- 
gars left at the gate, and these the lord high chamber- 


with families. 


lain sent into the country to be cared fer until their hour 
came to die. 
But one day, amid the sweet peace and contentment 
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that now reigned throughout Mabiseau, a messenger 
came running to the lord high chamberlain, saying : 

‘The king and his fleet are sailing into the bay."’ 

The poor man's heart was full of misgivings. 

‘* Now,”’ he said, ‘all my work will be undone."’ 

Nevertheless, he put on his robes of state, and, ac- 
companied by the whole court, went forth in great pomp 
to meet the king. 

When they approached the shore, the lord high cham- 
berlain nearly wept with fear, for he expected the air 
would be rent with the bellowing of cows and the bleat- 
ing of calves. But he heard only the beating of drums 
and the blaring of trumpets.. When, at last, the king's 
ship touched the pier, and_he walked down the plank, 
the lord high chamberlain saw that he carried in one 
hand an ax, in the other a saw and a hammer. 

When the king had embraced the lord high chamber- 
lain, he turned to his court, and said : 

‘«T have learned much since I left you. 1 have been 
to a country where no man is given anything unless he 
is sick or aged, where every man must work for what he 
has. My ships are loaded with saws, hammers, and 
axes, which I will sell to my people, and teach them how 
to use them."’ 

When the lord high chamberlain and the king were 
alone in the king's private room, the lord high cham- 
berlain told him the story of the clock. 

The king looked at him with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘*Ah!"’ he said, ‘‘ thine is a wise head, and thirteen 
is a lucky number for the people of this land.’ 

‘« But did they leave the marble spout there always, 
and did the clock go on striking thirteen forever ?"' 
you ask. 

Well, ‘‘ maybe so."’ 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


For the Superintendent 


Is there Need of an Intermediate 
Department ? 


By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy 
President of the Philadelphia Primary Union 


HEN the Editor of The Sunday School Times set 
before me this question as a problem to be solved, 
I suppose that, after the manner of hard-hearted editors, 
he chuckled over the hard nut which was to be cracked. 
But, personally, so sure ain I of the solution, that had I 
to answer by cablegram across lands and seas, the cost 
of the message would make small inroads upon my 
pocket-book ; for it would be a single tiny but emphatic 
word—Yes ! 

Because ofttimes children stand with such reluctant feet 
on the threshold of the primary room that they even re- 
fuse pertinaciously to step over into the great outer world 
of the next room, teachers are often deceived into be- 
lieving that they should be allowed their own sweet will 
and remain, especially as the will of the child and the 
natural desire of the teacher dovetail so closely into 
each other. The personality of the teacher, the bright 
room, the habit which has known no other part of the 
school, and—alas that I must say it !—the opportunities 
for appearances on the platform in gala dress to ‘‘ take 
part'’ on public occasions, are very often the links 
which are binding the heart of the child, while the 
teacher fondly imagines that the teaching itself is the 


strong cable. ‘‘ Whosoever is deceived thereby is not 


wise,’ 

The small boy is supposed to be a problem. He 
need not be so great a one if superintendent and heads 
of departments would study him and observe him more 
closely. He by no means waits to shed his knicker- 
bockers to feel that he is the coming man; and he 
firmly believes that the man in him is as apparent to all 
as it is to himself. At the mature age of eight the aver- 
age boy resents being stuffed into a small arm-chair 
from which he has difficulty in rising quickly without 
taking the chair with him ; and of the lowness of which 
his legs are so painfully conscious that they, ‘all of 
themselves, "’ 


perform various ‘‘ motion exercises*’ not 


on the teacher's program. He sniffs with a lordly air at 
the motion exercises which are on the teacher's pro- 
gram, and are the delight of her heart and the hearts of 
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the smaller children ; therefore he does not sing at all. 
From sheer aversion to being seen with the babies, he 
lingers in the hall till the latest possible moment, and 
rushes out with a war-whoop at the earliest minute the 
law will allow, if not before. 

A large part of the small-boy problem would be solved 
by encouraging his self-respect by transferring him to a 
department where he would feel more in his own sphere. 
In a primary department where the mites are received as 
soon as they can toddle, and are kept with the others, 
this transfer should be at eight years of age. Where the 
tiny tots have a department of their own, he may remain 
until nine, but not later, unless it be in cases of excep- 
tionally slow development. , 

But you say these things do not apply to the sweet 
little girls! Possibly the same causes do not produce 
the same effects on the girls, and their more demon- 
strative natures lead them to cling more closely to their 
teachers, whom they rightfully so dearly love. But the 
effects are just as bad. These are the bright ones who 
give all the answers, and who are petted and held up to 
a more or less public gaze, their vanity growing, but 
neither mental nor spiritual natures receiving the dis- 
criminating personal nourishment they need, —unless, in- 
deed, it be at the expense of the younger and slower 
element in the department. 

In these days of mothers’ classes for child study, 
many intelligent mothers are aware of the incongruity 
of allowing a child who is in the secondary pubiic 
schools, or even studying Latin in private schools, of 
which 1 happen to know several instances, to remain 
in the primary department of the Sunday-school. But 
they shrink from wounding the feelings of the primary 
teacher whose grandly good work in the past they thor- 
oughly appreciate, and for whom they themselves have 
almost as strong a personal affection as their children 
feel. In the last two or three years, especially, a large 
number of mothers have spoken to me on this subject. 


Grave injustice is also done to those whose rightful 
places io tr-the—primmry aeparmment by allowing these 
older children to remain, The natural impulse of the 
teacher is to cater to these. The lesson teaching is 
planned with a view to their understanding. She looks 
She uses 


various tactics to interest and employ them ; and mean- 


toward them expectant of their smart replies. 


while those even one year younger are either filled with 
the spirit of mischief which Satan always puts into idle 
minds, or are struggling to ‘‘ be good’’ and understand. 
These are indeed interested in a measure, but they get 
distorted ideas which are often grotesque and sometimes 
painful. 

The average primary teacher, ever on the alert and up 
to date except in this one matter of grading, has so 
much provision made for her’ in primary unions, sum- 
mer schools, and conventions, that she is eager to teach 
many things. She looks across the wide ocean of hall 
or stairway that separates her lambs from the sheep, 
and sees that instruction in several lines that are truly 
essential are never given in the larger fold. How are 
her own to get it if she herself does not give it? So, 
weekly, she crams supplemental drills, that are perfectly 
meaningless to them, into the minds of babies of four 
and the boys and girls of ten alike. They catch the 
sounds, and glibly repeat, and not merely the primary 
teacher, but the superintendent and visitors, duly ad- 


mire. A child not yet four was lifted to the vast height 
of a chair, only a week ago, that he might repeat to me 


the names of the sixty-six books of the Bible. Instead 
of the praise expected from me, I could scarcely refrain 
“Cui The child's 


which should be so carefully and intelligently trained, is 


from saying bono ?"’ memory, 
strained long before the knowledge—if knowledge it be 
When needed a little 
later, it has either vanished or become purely mechani- 
cal. Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson tells of an Arab meta- 
physician who enumerates the things which tend to 


—can possibly be put into use. 


weaken the power of recollection, and one of them is to 
go into the graveyard and read the inscriptions on the 
tombstones. ‘‘ That is,’’ adds Dr. Thompson, ‘‘ to occupy 
the mind with a series of isolated and unconnected facts 
And such to the small child 
are these facts, which the older child should be so taught 
that they are alive with interest 

But we have ourselves lingered too long on the thresh- 
old of the primary room with our problematical young- 
sters. Shall we form a guard of honor, and escort them 
across that separating space j 


must impair the memory."’ 


ae 
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room,"’ with its classes of high and normal school young 
people, and ‘ Bible classes’’ of adults of mature Chris- 
tian experience? Emphatically, No! We should not 
need to say of them, ‘‘ Though lost to sight, to memory 
dear,'’ for soon they would be lost to both sight and 
memory, even the small proportion which is found 
there two years later. Every superintendent knows how 
the girls and boys fall through the gaps between the pri- 
mary department and the young people's classes. 

We cannot stop now to listen to the youths who, when 
the ‘‘ infantry'’ is brought in, loudly and loftily remark 
that, if this is to be a place for kids, they will leave, 
excepting to hint that these too have rights and needs 
which we must consider in our grading. 

Truth lies between two extremes, and the place of our 
boys and girls of from nine to thirteen or fourteen surely 
the extremes of these two rooms. ‘The 
Interme- 
diate —lying between, or, as one of my own boys once 
dubbed it, a ‘‘ betwixt and between department.’’ Here 
far better than in the unhealthy hot-house forcing pro- 


lies between 
name hints at the solution of the problem. 


cess of the modern primary department gauged up to 
their needs, or in the cold-storage refrigerating of the 
upper room, in an equable temperature in which the 
moral and spiritual thermometer is carefully adjusted 
to this vital stage of their growth, our wide-awake 
active girls and boys of public-school secondary and 
earlier grammar grades may be trained into symmetrical 
growth. 


Philadelphia. 


S53 3% 


Many superintendents feel the need 
How to Make a 


School Periodical of a printed paper to convey informa- 


tion and suggestions to their teach- 
ers. William A. Stoney of the Chester Hill Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school of Mount Vernon, New York, 
with the help of a copying process, has shown such a 
superintendent a way out of the difficulty. Red and 


purpte—iting-inks are used with good effect. The 
superintendent calls his paper, which is in the form ora 


little booklet of six sheets and a cover, only one side of 
the paper being used, ‘* The Outlook—from the Super- 
intendent’s View.’ An added note states that «these 
are simply suggestions, and are subject to the approval 
of the Sunday-school Board’ of the local church. The 
size of page is 4% X3% inches, and the contents of the 
number for February, 1899, follow, page for page. 
| 

SPECIAL DAYS 


SUNDAYS | 
ONE 

VEAR 
OLD, 


REMEMBER! 


Monnay Evenine, Feprvuary 6 189¢ 
March 26.—Anniversary ; 
April 2.—Easter. \ 
| June r1.—Children’s Day. 
Sept. 24.—Rallying Day. 
Nov. 26,— THANKSGIVING, 
Dec. 24.—CHRISTMAS, 


Regular teachers’-meeting at 
8 o'clock in ‘the church. 





| Remember ! 
Starting on time helps closing | 
early. 





Other days, as Lincoln's Birth- 
day, Flag Day, Decoration Day, 
| Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, will be rex ognized inciden 
tally in the service nearest the | 
several days. | 
{ 


Superintendent will bring the 
| question of the grading of 

the school to the attention of 
| the meeting. 


| we HOPE TO SEE BEFORE | 
END OF YEAR 


SCHOOL SOCIALS 


rst Quarter, Mar., Entertainment. | | 














ad June, Picnic. A three-minute map drill at 
sd Sept., Reunion. every session. 
ath - Dec., Christmas Bibles used by every member 
Entertainment. j of the school in the study of 
| the lesson. 
Officers and Teachers | os 
SOCclALS | Present grading perfected, 
and a Supplemental Lesson 
January.— or Memory Exercise for each 
department. 
March Anniversary Social. | | — 
September.—Homeg CoMInG. A Home Department 
. - 
! A CHURCH HYMN A normal class for those who 
Memorized every month. are to teach, so that they 
may be prepared for their 
work, 
A LARGE NUMBER OF NAMES --- 
on THe Honor Rout. A teachers’-meeting for the 
a study of the lesson. 
THE ATTENDANCE THER- | | 
MOMETER SHOWING ATTEND- | One or two meetings of Sun- 
ANCE OF 2§0. day-school workers of our 
aon city, to be addressed by 
| prominent Sunday-school 
A large number started to workers on Methods or Ways 
| ead a Christian life. or WorkiNG. 
=_ —_——————__ — & 
Between being an absolute ruler, 
Superintending 


head, or superintendent, and assum- 
without Airs ; . en* 

ing the air of being so, there is fixed 
a great gulf of difference.- No head-master of a secular 


school ever made the power of his personality felt more 
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truly than did Arnold of Rugby. 
admiring biographers, 
him : 


And yet one of his 
Henry C. Ewart, once said of 
‘*In his treatment of assistant-masters, Arnold 
showed, as might be expected, all the fine feeling and 
tact and consideration characteristic of his nature. He 
was enabled to do so all the more readily because his 
strong individuality overmastered -all around him, and 
penetrated every one with his own spirit. But he never 
assumed dictatorial airs. He was always ready to ask 
advice of any one who could give it. And it was his 
habit to meet his assistants in a council held once in 
three weeks, when all the business of school administra- 
tion was freely discussed.’’ The superintendent should 
superintend,—should make his dominance felt, but he 
should not ignore his assistants, or treat under-officers as 
if they were simply figure-heads or lackeys. 


* 


A secretary can easily call attention 
to the fact of pupils’ continual ab- 
sence from the Sunday-school in his 
printed monthly report without giving names. There is 
a Baptist school in North Carolina which has a member- 
ship of 639, and an average attendance of 312, whose 


Secretary's Method 
to Stop 
Absentecism 


March report gives the statistics of each of the thirty 
classes, and a column showing the number of those 
absent every Sunday during the month. Eighteen classes 
reported an aggregate of sixty-three pupils not present 
Such a report is a strong way of giving the whole school 
something to think about. 


“ 


for the Teacher 


> a 


Something to Do in the Sunday- 
School 


By Martha Clark Rankin 


VERY mother who has been successful in bringing 
up a family of children will tell you that one im- 
portant factor in this Success was her practice of always 
having something for them to do. They were not con- 
scious of her efforts to keep them occupied ; they only 
knew that, in their home, time was precious, and there 
was never any aimless lounging about, for there was 
Later 
in life, and as they observed other families, they began 


always something interesting waiting to be done. 


to realize that so many delightful ways of spending time 
did not spring up spontaneously, and they learned to 
give their mother the credit for their bright and happy 
childhood, 

Is not what is truetin the home equally true in the 
If 
happy and contented, you must give them something 


Sunday- school ? you would have your scholars 
to do, 

‘« Why is it that you don't like to go to Sunday-school 
as ycu used to’?’’ asked a mother of her son who had 
just passed his fourteenth birthday. 

‘« Because it's such a waste of time,’’ was the reply. 
‘« The teacher just asks a lot of easy questions, and talks 
She never seems 
to expect us to know any but the very simplest things. 


to us as if we were nothing but kids. 


Then the closing exercises are all for the children, and 
there doesn’t seem to be anything for us big fellows. 
It was all well enough two or three years ago, but I’ ve got 
rather beyond it now, and I could learn twice as much 
if I stayed at home ; 

Surely, a teacher ought to realize the growing needs 
If she treats them as if they knew 
nothing, and had no desire to learn, they will not be 
But, if she plans her work a 
week ahead, so that she can speak to the class about the 
lesson for the coming Sunday, calling their attention to 
points of especial interest to look up, and perhaps assign- 
ing a topic to each individual, the chances are that all 


so what is the use of going ?’’ 
of growing boys. 


likely to advance much. 


will come full of interest, and ready to contribute to the 
general fund of information. 

If a boy has reached a point where he really cannot 
be held in some such way as this, it is often wise to give 
him a position as assistant librarian, secretary, or treas- 
urer, even, if necessary, creating an office on purpose 
for him. In some cases, the very best course is to give 
him an opportunity to teach a class. In this way, he 
will learn many lessons which he greatly needs. 
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Just as soon as a boy has something to do, he begins 
to feel that his presence is of importance, and he will 
cease to look upon the Sunday-school hour as time 
wasted, And, indeed, this is true of the younger boys 
and girls as well as the older. The more fully they 
are occupied, the better they will like their Sunday- 
school. 

As a rule, it is so much easier to keep girls in the 
school than boys, that superintendents and teachers are 
quite right in making extraordinary efforts to hold the 
boys, especially as they reach the age when they have 
a contempt for everything that seems childish, and re- 
sent being treated like children. A teacher of such 
boys who confines himself to the quarterly, and de- 
mands nothing from his scholars in the way of prepara- 
tion, must not wonder if they drop out, weary of such 
child's play. 

It pays to expect a good deal of one’s scholars ; they 
will usually try to come up to your expectations. Treat 
them as if they were intelligent, well-intentioned, help- 
ful young men, and the chances are that you will find 
them so. Treat them with distrust and suspicion, and 
they will be pretty sure to show you the worst side of 
their characters. Show them that you think them capa- 
ble of careful, intelligent study of the lesson, and give 
them a little judicious guidance, and the chances are 
they will come to the class with thoughts and ideas which 
you yourself have overlooked. 

‘«T can’t understand why the boys all drop out of our 
Sunday-school as soon as they get to be fourteen or fif- 
teen,’’ says a discouraged superintendent. Has he 
asked himself the question, ‘‘ Have they had plenty to 
do ?”’ 

Peekskill, N. Y. 

2% % 
Among the great helps the teacher 
enjoys are the faces of the young in 
their prompt expression of emotion 
and. intelligence. Older people have learned to wear 
masks, to carry a sore heart behind a cheerful and even 
a smiling face ; but the young are transparent. They 
show in their faces both the good and the bad in their 
lives. They tell the teacher what he has to overcome, 
and how far he has succeeded in overcoming it. They 
register their inward growth, month by month and year 
by year, in the ennobling of facial expression, the ex. 
pansion of the brow, the brightening of the eye, the in- 
creased sensitiveness of the mouth. 


Reading 
the Pupil's Face 


The face blossoms 
under the influence of intense and right feeling, as truly 
as does a rose or alily. Those who look into the faces 
of the young they try to teach, find there the guide-posts 
which show the way to the best results. Nor is it for 
the teacher to be discouraged by traces of blank indi ffer- 
ence or ignoble desire. These are the énemies he has 
to overcome, the wilderness he has to make blossom 
as a garden, 
% 


That every Sunday-school is in duty 
bound to provide in some way for the 
instruction of teachers would prob- 
ably be generally admitted ; yet, in point of fact, few 
primary teachers are actually thus provided for. The 
ordinary teachers’ - meeting surely does not fulfil this 
function, but there are schools which do provide in- 
struction for primary teachers, and one such is the First 
Baptist School of Newton, Kansas. The primary super- 
intendent, Mrs, L. M. Newell, gathers her seven teach- 
ers every week for the study of the lesson ; and the 
classes, which are examined and promoted every Janu- 
ary and July, show the quality of teaching brought about 
by this better way. 


Primary Teachers’ 
Meeting 


= 


A senior Bible class that has a screen 
in the room makes use of it as a sort 
of bulletin board. are 
assigned to different members of the class to answer, and 
topics to discuss in writing. 
are always in order also. These written sheets, and 
also the questions, are pinned up on the screen for ref- 
erence, and are thus kept before tle class so long as 
occasion requires. 


Bulletin Board in 
an Adult Class . 
Questions 


Questions from the scholars 


There is an advantage in their being 
in different handwritings, as indicating a general partner- 
ship in the discussion of topics, and a general interest 
that shows itself in questions. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson 6, May 7, 18090 


The Vine and the Branches 
John 15 : t-11 
Memory verses : 6-8. 


Compare John 16: 16 and Matt. 7 : 16-20. 


GoLpDEN Text: Zam the vine, ye are the branches.—John 15: §. 
COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


t I am the true vine, and my, 1 
Father is the husbandman. 


I am the true vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman 


2 Every branch in me that 2 Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit he taketh beareth not fruit, he taketh 
away: and every éranch that itaway: and every dranch 
beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that that beareth fruit, he 


it may bring forth more fruit. 

3 Now ye are clean through 
the word which | have spoken 
unto you. 


cleanseth it, that it may bear 
more fruit. Already ye are 
clean because of the word 
which I have spoken unto 


Ww 


4 Abide in me, and I in you. 4 you. Abide in me, and I in 
As the branch cannot bear fruit you. As the branch cannot 
of itself, except it abide in the bear fruit of itself, except it 
vine ; nO more can ye, except abide in the vine ; so neither 
ye abide in me. can ye, except ye abide in 

5 I am the vine, ‘ye ave the 5 me. I am the vine, ye are 


the branches: He that abid- 
eth in me, and I in him, the 
same beareth much fruit: 
for apart from me ye can do 
nothing. If a man abide 
not in me, he is cast forth as 
a branch, and is withered ; 
and they gather them, and 
cast them into the fire, and 
they are burned. If ye abide 


branches. He that abideth in 
me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit ; for 
without me ye can do nothing. 

6 If aman abide not in me, 
he is cast forth as a branch, and 
is withered ; and men gather 
them, and cast ‘hem into the 
fire, and they are burned. 

7 If ye abide in me, and my 


oO 


N 


words abide in you, ye shall in me, and my words abide 
ask what ye will, and it shall be in you, ask whatsoever ye 
done unto you. will, and it shall be done 


co 


8 Herein is my Father glori- 
fied, that ye bear much fruit ; so 
shall ye be my disciples. 

9 As the Father hath 
me, so have I loved you : 
tinue ye in my love. 

1o If ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love ; 
even as I have kept my Father's 


unto you. Herein 'is my 
Father glorified, *that yé 
bear much fruit ; and so shall 
ye be my disciples. Even 
as the Father hath loved me, 
I also have Joved you : abide 
ye in my love. If ye keep 
my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love ; even as 


loved 
con- 


o 


commandments, and abide in have kept my Father's com- 
his love. mandments, and abide in 
tr These things have I spoken 11 his love. These things have 


unto you, that my joy might re- 
main in you, and fhat your joy 
might be full. 


I spoken unto you, that my 
joy may be in you, and /hat 
your joy may be fulfilled. 


1Or, was 


* Many ancient authosities read that ye bear winch fruit, 
and be my disciples. 
In verse 11 for * fulfilled’ the American Revisers would read *‘ made 


full. 
“2% 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— Ged's Jewish Vineyard (Mark 12: Compare Isa. § 
(1). The 


The messengers despised (2-5). 


[-12, 
husbandmen 
The 
The husbandmen dispossessed 


7-7). The vineyard 

(1). 
son sent and killed (6-8). 
(9-12). 

Mon.-—— God's New Vineyard ( John 15: 1-11). 
(very) vine (1). The Father the husbandman (1). 
disciples the branches (5). 
(2, 3, 6). The conditions of fruitfulness (4-8). 
ing love (9-11). 

Tues.— The Friends and Foes of Christ ( John 15 : 12-27), Love 
manifested (12-14). The friends of Jesus (15-17). The 
hatred of the world (18-25). The Spirit testifying to the 
disciples, and through the disciples (26, 27). Compare 
t John 5 : 6, To). 

Wed.— The Spirit's Work, Testifying and Prophesying ( John 16: 

The Comforter 
(Advocate) must needs come (5-7). The Spirit and the 
world (8-11). The Spirit and the believer (12, 13). The 
Spirit and the Lord (14, 15). 

Thurs.— Jesus’ Promise to See them after his Resurrection ( John 
16: 16-33). The little while of sorrow (16-19). 
turned to joy (20-24). 


prepared 


chosen only 


Christ the true 
The 
The care of the vineyard 
The abid- 


7-15). Jesus’ words of warning (1-4). 


Sorrow 

Encouragement to prayer (25-28). 
Jesus has overcome the world (29-33). 

Pri.—/Jesus' Intercessory Prayer ( John 17: 1-8). TheSon and the 
Father The gift of eternal life (2, 3). The Father 
glorified by the Son (4). The Son glorified by the Father 
(5s). ‘The Father's name manifested (6-8). 

Sat.— Jesus’ Praver for his Disciples (John 17 : 9-17). 


own, not for the world (9, ro). 


(z). 


For his 

That they may be one (11) 

Filled with 

In the world, but not of the world (14, 15). 
Sanctified through the truth (17). 

Sun.— Jesus’ Praver for all Believers ( John 17: 
of God sending other sons (18, 19). 


Kept by the Son in the Father’s name (12). 
his joy (13). 


18-26). The Son 
All disciples to be one, 
The glory given to them 
and the Father's love in them 


to convince the world (20, 21) 
22, 23) 4 


Chi we di 


> 


rist, 24-20) 


i i 7 


Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D D., LL.D. 


. NTERVENING Discovurse.—The comforting exhortation 

[ closing the last lesson was followed by a further reference 
to our Lord's departure to the Father, and to his brief oppor- 
tunity of further intercourse with them, in view of his ap- 
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proaching death. The words, ‘‘ Arise, let us go hence,’ 
suggest a break in the discourse, but probably chapters 15-17 
were uttered before the departure to Gethsemane. 

PLACE. —Still in the upper room at Jerusalem, as most com- 
mentators, though apparently after all had risen to go. Others 
hold that the remainder of the discourse was uttered on the 


way to Gethsemane. Westcott even suggests the temple 
courts as the place, 
Time,—Late on Thursday evening, at the close of the 14th 


of Nisan, year of Rome 783 ; that is, April 6 (reckoning the 
day until midnight), A.D. 30. 

Persons.—Our Lord and eleven disciples. No one of them 
is mentioned, though a conversation among them is spoken of 
in chapter 16 : 17-19, 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


J ESUS had risen from the supper couch and called the eleven 
to follow him. There are no inside stairs, as with us, 
in Eastern houses, upper rooms opening from a stair or a bal- 
cony outside, leading down to a larger or smaller yard or 
court. It was full moon, and in Palestine this means a bright- 
ness which lightens the view far and near. A vine may have 
been trained along the side of the yard, or the wine cup on 
the table may have suggested the thought, or he may have 
thought of the great golden vines, made from the gifts of 
pious worshipers, which hung down their huge, shining clus- 
ters over the door into the holy place in the Temple. In any 
case, he began, while still in the supper chamber (John 18 : 1), 
a fresh farewell, which we may enlarge somewhat thus : 
Let me 
You have tasted the wine. of the feast. 
It is a symbol of me and my work. 


**I have often spoken of the vine in my parables, 
add another from it. 
Rabbis compare them- 
selves and their disciples to the vine and its branches, but I 
am the true vine, which alone bears heavenly fruit, and my 
Father is the husbandman. He sent me to be so, and those 
souls joined in loving union to me are the living branches. 
Some call themselves my ‘branches,’ or disciples, but the 
proof of any one being so is his'bearing fruit (v. 8). Failing 
to do this, he is cut off, while branches that bear frnit ore 
duly pruned by my Father, that they may bear still more. 
My teaching and grace from above have already pruned you, 
and taken away what was dead in you, so that you need not 
Preserve 
your union with me, that the life-giving oneness may pass 


fear that you will be cut off as worthless branches. 


from me to your hearts abidingly, for that is the only way for 
you to bear fruit. A vine.branch can only bear when part of 
the vine. If it break away from the vine, the husbandman 
sees, by its withering, that it is dead, and carries it off to the 
heap of like worthlessness, good only to be burned out of the 
way. But if you continue to live in me, and my teaching re- 
main a living power in you, ye may ask what fruitfulness ye 
like, and it shall be granted you, for it glorifies my Father that 
ye should bear much fruit; and I shall assuredly give you 
grace to be more and more like me, if ye seek it, as the stock 
pours into the vigorous branch all the quickening sap it can 
receive. Have no fear in this craving for my grace, for my 
love to you, like the love my heavenly Father has for me, is 
without measure. 
you, the proof of your doing so being that you keep my com- 
I abide in my Father’s love, because I have 
kept his commandments, and, as with me, so it shall be with 
you,—if ye continue to follow my commandments, which are 
those of my Father, ye shall abide forever in my love.’’ 

He says nothing of the externals of religion. The secret 
of the} life of the soul is with Christ, its living union, by love, 
with himself, as shown by a life of obedience to his will. If 
the heart be right, all is right; if the heart be wanting, all is 
worthless, 


Live ever in love by loving me as I love 


mandments. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Condition: Union with the Vine. Consequence, much Fruit 


's 1874 the Massachusetts Agricultural College tested the 

power of a soft, pulpy squash, fed through a succulent 
vine, to lift weights. It lifted two tons and a half. The 
Lord uses this great force in nature to teach how he helps the 
The great tides of life that surge 


up irresistibly through him for all life in the universe, pour up 


branches that are in him. 


through all branches that have a living connection with him. 
Of course, they bear much fruit. The same life pours through 
them as through Christ. We are not shut up to what little 
life we can develop. All the power of life in God is within 
us. So Paul says, ‘* I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.’’ This mighty sap that flows in the true 


vine and all real branches is love (v. 9). It is easy to see how 
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that can make men able to do great things. It is the strongest 
inspiration to work that man is capable of receiving. 

The actuality and closeness of union is determined by the 
amount of fruit borne, No vital union, no fruit ; close union, 
much fruit. 

** Without me ye can do nothing” (v. 5). We 


may put in our study culture, patience, and even zeal, yet 


teachers 
see no fruit. We must do all our work in him, and depend 
on his present aid. Let the Spirit, who is Christ’s present 
representative and agent in the world, come and breathe on 
our dry bones, and they shall live. 

Two results of fruit-bearing. Thereby is the Father glori- 
The 
joy of being alive and fruitful is represented in Judges 9: 13 


fied (v. 8), and a fulness of joy in the worker (v. 11). 


as being greatly above having a kingly estate. 

Amid such radiant and powerful possibilities there is always 
present the contingency, not only of missing them, but of 
being utterly cut off (v. 2). If we do not abide in the vine, 
if we seek our pleasures out of Christ, have our ends and 
aims in life diferent from his, we are cut off, are only fit for 
the fire. But bearing ever so little, God prunes, trains, re- 
moves shoots seeking wrong directions, so that we may bear 


more fruit. Welcome the pruner and the knife. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Added Points 

Christ, his disciples, and his Father, are marvelously inter- 
linked, and all for the producing of spiritual fruit. 

Fruitless branches, as well as the fruitful, come under God’s 
supervision : those for destruction, these for development. 

Fruitbearing is the unerring token of spiritual vitality ; union 
with Christ is the one efficient cause. 

To abide in Christ and in his love, to possess and be filled 
with his joy, are privileges, as well as duties, of believers. 

Abounding fruitfulness in the disciple enhances his useful- 
ness, and adds glory to God the husbandman, 

In quality and in quantity the Christian’s joy surpasses all 
other. It is Christ’s own, and it fills full. 


22% 


Illustrative Applications 


py vraytatu TIOyT, V.V. 


_ in me, and Tin you... . For apart from me ye can 


When the g--4 Dr 
James Alexander, of Princeton, lay dying, a friend who came in 
to comfort him said, repeating the Scripture as it is too usually 


do wothing (we. 4, 5)- ana 


@reat 


repeated, ‘‘I know i# whom I have believed.’’ From a state 
almost of unconsciousness the old saint roused himself, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ No, I cannot allow even a preposition between me and 
my Saviour,’’ and quoted the passage rightly, ‘‘ I know whom I 
have believed.’’ It is that to abide in Christ,—to allow noth- 
ing to get between the soul and the soul’s Saviour. 
the sap flows freely from the vine into the branch when the 
conduits are unclogged, does the power of Christ flow into 
the abiding soul, imparting ability. But a branch 
from the vine, how dead and helpless it soon becomes ! 

Lf ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ask whatso- 
ever ye will, and it shall be done unto you (v. 7). 
Christ induces similarity of feeling with Christ. 


So, as 


severed 


Abiding in 

The soul 
wants what Christ wishes. Prayers springing out of such de- 
sire and feeling must bring answer. ‘I’ve got orders, posi- 
tive orders, not to go there,’’ said a young fellow whom others 
were trying to tempt into an evil place. 


Show us your orders.’’ He 


** What special or- 
took out a 
This they 
read aloud: ‘* Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go 


ders have you got ? 
neatly folded paper, and bade the tempters read. 
not in the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not by it, turn 
3:84, 88). ‘* Now,” 
the young fellow, ‘‘ you see my orders forbid my going with 
you. They are God’s orders, and by his help I mean to obey 
them.’’ Who cannot see that the brave and 
Christian could, out of such obedient and abiding spirit, litt 


from it, and pass away’’ (Prov. 4 said 


true young 
Christward unhindered and prevailing prayer ? 

Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much frutt; 
and so shall ye be my disciples (v. 8). And the sort of fruit 
Christians are to bear I think best told us in Galatians 5 


23. 


: 22, 
There is the fruit of love, —upward wise and breadthward 
wise, toward God and man. St. Paul’s matchless hymn of love 
(1 Cor. 13) shows its transcendent kind, There 
of joy, —an inward spring of heart happiness outward circum- 


is the fruit 
stances cannot much quench or shadow. There is the fruit 
of peace. ‘* How do you ever get through your work ?’’ one 
asked of a gentleman, the proprietor of vast enterprises, in- 
** You 


Christian, and can understand me,’’ was the reply. 


volving millions and employing hundreds. are a 
**T never 
could get through it all without Christ. I regard myself 
simply as managing this business for him as the true pro- 
prietor. I take to him, therefore, all the embarrassments and 
perplexities, and he carries the burdens and receives the re- 
turns, while I am his steward and servant.’’ Who cannot see 
that that man was thus bringing forth the fruit of peace? 


There is the fruit of long-suffering. Before Mr. Lincoln was 
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president, Mr. Stanton, in a celebrated law case, gave him a 
But Mr. Lincoln, not- 
withstanding, appointed Mr. Stanton to a great office, and 


severe and utterly gratuitous insult. 


kept on the most cordial terms with him. That was long- 


suffering. There is the fruit of kindness,—a beautiful, genial 


feeling toward others. ‘There is the fruit of goodness. A 
servant came to the door of her mistress about 3 P. M., ask- 
ing, ** What is there for me to do now?’’ ‘* Go upstairs and 
rest,’’ was the answer. ‘The girl looked hurt, and went away. 
Months afterwards, when she had come to know the lady 
better, she said, ‘‘I thought you were displeased with me. 
Nobody ever told me to rest before, in all the years I have 
been at service.’’ 
There is the fruit of faithfulness. Said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘ There 
Refusal to 
There is the fruit of 


meekness, —a gracious self-control as to afiront. There is the 


Such thoughtfulness of others is goodness. 


are some legal rights which are moral wrongs.”’ 
take advantage of such is faithfulness. 


fruit of temperance,—a strong and noble self-control as to ap- 
petites. Ah, rare fruit! And Christians are to bear much of 
it. Who cannot see that thus the Father will be glorified, 
and that thus it shall be plainly evident that those bearing it 
are Christ’s disciples ? 

Even as the Father hath loved me, I also have loved you 
(v. 9). Ilere is the measure of Christ’s love to us, This 
scene comes before me. It is a poor, almost squalid, room 
in a great city. She is clad in widow’s weeds, pale, fragile, 
with little children clinging to her, her weapon against famine 
Never in 


of every sort her needle. She is a true Christian. 


the least does her trust falter. I am offering her assistance, 
But she, with a beautiful, womanly, righteous pride, replies 
she will not become dependent on the friends of whom I tell 
her till she must, that she prefers to trust and struggle on. I 
might have said to her, **O trustful, heroic woman! as the 
infinite Father loves the Son, so does the pitying Son love 
you,’’ and I had told her truly. Measureless is Christ’s love 
for us. I wish I had space to tell how the love of Christ 
brought wonderful deliverance for that trusting soul. 

Lf ve keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love (v. 
10). And so it all comes back to the old, homely, practical 
duty of obedience. Nothing—no raptures, no shining ecs- 
‘* Keep.”’ 
That means to watch anxiously, as one does a prisoner, lest 
So we are to guard Christ’s commands, that they 
escape ret hy ane disohedience. 


Philadelphia. 


tasy—can take the place of obedience to Christ. 


he escape. 


*<% % 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 1.—/ am the true vine; ** True,’’ which is in em- 
phatic position, means veritable, real, essential, in con- 
trast with what is imperfect, external, or typical. It is 
frequeatly used in this Gospel (comp. 1 : 9, and other pas- 
sages). Here it implies that the figure of the vine and branches, 
from vegetable life, is an imperfect illustration of the spiritual 
(or ‘‘ mystical ’’) union of Christ and his people. An analo- 
gous illustration is that of Christ as Head of his Body. The 
figure was probably suggested by the cup of the paschal sup- 
per, in connection with which the formula ‘* fruit of the vine ’’ 
was used, Those who place this part of the discourse outside 
the upper room seek occasion for the figure in the assumed 
locality, the carved vine in the Temple, the vineyards on the 
way to Gethsemane,—J/y Father ts the husbandman : The 
owner and the tiller of the vine. As ‘the true vine ’”’ is 
the Incarnate Word, this reference to the Father as tending 
it and the branches is apt. 
-Every branch ; The term, occurring only in this 
passage of the New Testament, is used of vine branches. —/n 


Verse 2 


me: As the true vine, though some join this with what fol- 
lows. — 7hat beareth not fruit, he taketh it away: That is, the 
husbandman, —a detail true to life. 
Greek. 
union to Christ producing fruitfulness, and this fruitfulness, on 


‘* It’ is expressed in the 
The perseverance of the believer rests upon a vital 


the human side, is strengthened by such motives and admoni- 
tions as are here set forth.— 7hat beareth fruit, he cleanseth 
i#: ‘ Purgeth”’ formerly bad the same meaning, but that 
rendering destroys the verbal correspondence with verse 3 
(** clean ’’).— 7hat it may bear more fruit: The one class of 
branches is removed, the other pruned. Useless shoots on a 
fruitful branch divert the life from its proper purpose. 

Verse 3.—A/ready: More exact than ‘“ now.’’—Are ye 
clean ; A word of encouragement, but, as the context shows, 
not implying perfect cleansing. — Because of : Not ‘‘ through,’’ 
for the preposition in that sense is joined with a different 
case.— 7he word which 1 have spoken unto you: Christ’s 
word is here presented as the ground or occasion of the cleans- 
ing, since, because of it, they came to know him ; so that his 
life was the real cause of their being clean. 

Verse 4.—Abide in me, and J in you: Either ** and [then] 
I shall abide in you,’’ or, *‘ and [thus] let me abide in you.’’ 
In any case, the vital union involves reciprocal fellowship, and 
the disciples are exhorted to maintain ,this ; so throughout 
verses 4 to 7. 

Verse 5.— Ye are the branches; *“‘ Ye’ is emphatic. This 
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detail is implied in what precedes, but is here fully expressed. 
-——kor apart from me: Separated, sundered from me. 
‘* Without ”’ is inadequate, and impairs the force of the fig- 
ure.— Fe can do nothing : So far as the spiritual life is con- 
cerned, 

Verse 6.—Cast forth as a branch, and is withered: De- 
tailed statement of the figure in verse 2, first half, and true to 
nature. ‘The tenses, however, suggest single acts in the past, 
and are here used because our Lord speaks as if the time of 
final judgment were present, or (less probably) because these 
results follow at once.—-And they gather them: The indefinite 
subject is not expressed in the Greek, hence no stress can be 
laid upon the agents in this gathering.— Cast them into the 
fire, and they are burned ; Withered vine branches were use- 
less, and often burned up in the vineyard. 

Verse 7.—l/ ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto you: The 
imperative ‘‘ask’’ is better supported than the future ‘* ye 
shall ask,’’ and ‘* whatsoever ’’ is more exact than ‘* what.’’ 
The limitation to the promise is found in the first clause : only 
petitions resulting from abiding in Christ, and from the in- 
dwelling of his teaching, have the promise of an answer. 

Verse 8.— Herein is my Father glorified: Literally, ** was,”’ 
the past tense being explained as in verse 6, ‘* Herein ’’ has 
been referred to the promise of verse 7, and also to what fol- 
lows. — 7hat ye bear much fruit: ** That”? is literally ** in 


” 


order that,’? and this sense opposes the reference of ‘‘ here- 


in’’ to this clause. But the conjunction is sometimes used in 
a looser sense, and this admits of the view that by the fruit- 
bearing the Father is glorified.—And so shall ve be my disct- 
ples: Or, according to many ancient authorities, ‘‘ and be my 
disciples.’’ The difference in Greek is slight; the authorities 
are quite evenly divided ; but the former reading is the more 
difficult one, which the scribes might alter into the easier one. 


In either case, ‘‘ become ”’ is more exact than ‘* be,’’ refer- 
ring to a process or growth, and the underlying thought is : 
fruit-bearing is the outward evidence of discipleship. 

Verse 9.—fven as the Father hath loved me, 1 also have 
loved you : In both clauses ‘* loved ”’ is the literal sense ; but 
the English perfect is correct, since the past is here connected 


** Continue ”’ 


with the present by the next clause. —.4bide ye - 
is an infelicitous variation, the verb being the same as in the 
preceding verses.—/n my love > The phrase occurs only here, 
*“‘my”’ being emphatic, and certainly refers to Christ’s love 
for Nils peopte, nee diveectly to their Jove for him. 

Verse 10.—// ve keep my commandments, ve shall abide in 
my love: Though differing slightly in form, ‘* my love ’’ has 
the same force here as in verse 9. In chapter 14: 15, love to 
Christ is represented as the source of obedience. Here .obe- 
dience is shown to be the condition of abiding in Christ’s 
love, thus explaining the precept in verse 9.—Zven as J have 
kept: Permanently, as the tense indicates.— 4nd abide in his 
love: ‘*His’’ is emphatic, meaning the love which the 
Father has. The incarnate Son rendered full obedience, thus 
maintaining fellowship in his Father’s love, and furnishing a 
perfect example for us. 

Verse 11.— Zhese things: Especially what immediately 
precedes (vs. 9, 10).— 7hat: In order that.—./y joy may be 
**Remain ’’ (abide) is not well supported. ‘** My 
does not refer to his*rejoicing in them, but to his con- 
scious enjoyment of his Father’s love. 


in you: 


” 


joy 
By abiding in Christ’s 
love through obedience, they can share in this joy.— And that 
your joy may be fulfilled: Or, ‘* made full’’ (American Re- 
visers), Sharing in Christ’s peculiar joy makes the disciples 
possess similar joy to the full extent of their capacity. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Vine and Its Branches 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


W* can trace a threefold division in this lesson, which 

sets forth, first, the vine and the husbandman (vs. 1-4); 
second, the vine and the branches (vs. §-8) ; and, third, the 
teaching of the parable of the vine reiterated without parable 
(vs. 9-11). 

1. The vine and the husbandman. When Jesus says that 
he is the “‘ true vine’’ he means that he is in deepest reality 
what the material vine is but in shadow, and, as it were, in 
seeming. The spiritual world is the real world; it is the 
so-called ‘‘ realities ’’ of earth and sense which are the unreal 
appearances. One life pervades the whole of some great vine, 
such as may be seen in royal vineries, stretching many yards 
along its espaliers, and yet with one life in it, right away to 
the last leaf at the end of the farthest branch. ‘* So also is 
Christ,’’ for the unity of life flowing from him to all believers 
is so close and real that every other union known to us is 
but a faint, far-off shadow of it. That union results in one- 
ness of relation to God and men, in oneness of character, and 
in oneness of destiny. 

Every vine needs culture, and the chief secret of vine cul- 
ture is unsparing pruning. An ignorant onlooker would 
think it wicked waste to hack away bright green leaves and 
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incipient clusters, and would pity the bare stem, bleeding its 
sap out at a hundred wounds. But nothing had been cut 
away which it was not gain to lose; and there had been no 
random strokes of the knife, but all had been done scientifi- 
cally, for the one purpose of increasing fruitfulness. That 
pruning takes two forms. Dead wood is cut out, and wood 
that has life in it, but which also has rank shoots, pruned 
back. The fruitless branches are those nominal adherents 
who gather round all churches, and bring down their tem- 
The sooner such dead 
wood is cut out, the better for the vine. Fruitful branches 
need pruning: for we all have two natures in us, if we are 


perature and clog their progress. 


Christ’s at all,—our own poor selves, and Christ’s life in us, — 
and the one of these flourishes by the suppression of the other. 
God’s pruning-knife is sharp, and the tendrils bleed, and 
what seems precious and beautiful is often hacked off, and we 
feel ourselves bare. But the meaning of all is that we may 
bring forth fruit to God, and no stroke will be a stroke too 
many or too deep if it help us to that. 

The condition of fruitfulness, without the observance of 
which by us no pruning will avail, is tenderly pressed on us 
in verses 3 and 4. If we ‘‘abide’’ in Christ, we shall bear 
fruit, not otherwise. He is the life, and therefore the pro- 
But our ‘‘ abiding ’’ in him depends on 
our own effort, and, more wonderful still, his abiding in us is 
here set forth as a command. 


ductive source of fruit. 


We can secure that he dwells 
in us always, or we banish him from our hearts. Continual 
direction of thought and love to him, continual submission of 
will to him, the emptying of our hearts from self and earthly 
desires, will secure his abode in us. A canal lock, if empty, 
will have its gates pressed on by the water in the canal, and 
be filled. If our hearts are emptied, Christ will flow in. 

2. Verses 5-8 may be taken as dealing with the vine and its 
branches. They go over much of the same ground as the 
preceding verses, but with a difference, inasmuch as the 
branches are here more prominent than the vine. First, our 
Lord repeats the truth that union with him is the way to 
fruitfulness, ‘*Ye are the branches ’”’ brings the truth to a 
point, and gives it the personal application needed to make 
general truths forcible. ‘* He that abideth in me. . . bring- 
eth forth much fruit.’’ The best way to secure a life rich in 
deeds which are ‘‘ fruit unto God’? is to cultivate communion 
with Christ. The more sap in the branch, the larger and 
mellower the clusters. ‘* Much fruit’’ will result from much 
Note that our Lord seems 
to recognize only two alternatives,—‘‘ much’’ or ‘‘ none.’’ 


communion, little fruit from little. 


As union produces fruitfulness, separation leads to barren- 
ness. ‘*Apart from me ye can do nothing.’’ The busiest 
life apart from Jesus amounts to zero, and a cipher expresses 
its value. 

Withering and destruction follow separation from the vine. 
This generation does not like to hear about such things, but 
Jesus could not speak of fruitfulness and union without 
speaking about their necessary converse, the awfulness of 
separation, of barrenness, of withering, and of destruction, 
Like the hawthorn boughs that children bring home from the 
hedgerows, which in a day or two shrivel in their green 
leaves, and become brown in their white blossoms, and have 
to be thrown in the fire, the soul that is parted from Jesus 
shrivels, and the buds set no fruit. And the solemn fact is 
that, just as certainly as separation ends in withering, so 
We have to speak 
of such a fate reticently, pityingly, but we have to speak of it, 


sure'y does withering end in destruction. 


and not to do as so many do now, paste a sheet of blank paper 
over all the threatenings in Scripture, and interpret the gospel 
as being a proclamation of deliverance, with no proclamation 
of anything from which deliverance is needed. 

Another aspect of union with Jesus is presented in verse 7, 
which tells us that it is sure to issue in satisfied desires. Our 
Lord varies bis expression in verse 7, where he says, ‘‘ If my 
words abide in you.’’ His abiding in us is largely the result 
of his words abiding in us, by patient meditation, and by satu- 
rating ourselves, as it were, with them. If they thus abide in 
us, Our natures will be so influenced by them that our desires 


will harmonize with his will, and be set on the things which he” 


ever desires to give, and therefore will be sure to reach their 
objects. We get our wishes when our wishes are molded by 
his word. 

Further, fruitfulness leads to God’s glory and the increase 
of our discipleship (v. 8). If we are diving in union with 
Jesus, our lives will have the same aim and end as his; 
namely, to glorify God. Alas, of how few of us can it be 
supposed that our lives lead men to think more nobly of God ! 
We should all be mirrors, on which looking, some eyes that 
are too weak to gaze on the sun may see tempered and re- 
flected light. Thus living, we shall growingly become 
Christ’s disciples. The more our conduct is conformed to his 
example, the more we shall love him, and the closer we shall 
We shall eat of the fruit 
which we have borne by union with him, and shall be more 
intimately joined to him thereby. 

3. In verses 9-11 we have done with the parable, but its 
lessons are reiterated without parable. These three verses 
have three key-notes,—love, obedience, joy. In verse 9 
Jesus sets forth the love in which it is our sweet duty to 


be able to press towards him. 


ry we 
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abide. The mysterious words in which he parallels his love 
to us with the Father’s to him carry us into the depths of 
deity. Jesus claims to be in a unique way the object of the 
**As the 


Father hath loved me,’’—as deeply, purely, eternally, and 


Father’s love, and to be able to love as God loves. 


with all the unnamable perfectnesses of divine love, so does 
Jesus love us. In this mysterious, perfect love he bids us 
abide. To have abiding in him translated into abiding in his 
love is infinitely tender, and draws us close to himself. It 
means not so much our continual love to him as our continual 
breathing the sacred atmosphere of his love to us. They who 
have their home in Christ’s love to them need no other de- 
fense, nor can sorrow, or care, or trouble, or temptation, 
reach them who are folded safe in that strong fortress. 

Jesus goes on to tell us that we abide in his love by obedi- 
ence, just as he abides in the Father’s love. Of course, keep- 
ing his commandments is more than mere outward conformity ; 
it is inward submission of the will, and delighting in his law 
with our whole heart. Such keeping will lead to our possess- 
ing more and more of his love, for it will make us more capa- 
ble of receiving, and therefore more blessedly conscious of 
possessing, the love of Christ. The lightest cloud prevents 
the sun’s rays from being focused to a burning point on a 
convex glass ; and every act of disobedience clouds the sun- 
shine of his love, and prevents us from feeling the warmth. 
We must do and be what Christ wishes, and because he wishes, 
if we would have his love filling our souls. 

Joy follows on obedience. In verse 11 our Lord looks back 
on his words, and tells us that his purpose in them was our full 
joy, by our receiving his joy. In half an hour he would be in 
Gethsemane. Surely it was a strange time for him to speak 
of his joy. But absolute surrender in love to the will of the 
loving Father made him joyful, in spite of the baptism of sor- 
rows in which he was baptized. That joy, coming through a 
like surrender in ourselves, he gives to us, if we abide in him 
and bear fruit. Such joy will be * full,’’ and it will ‘ re- 
main,’’ advancing ever towards that pure and perennial 
rapture, the settled and celestial bliss of those who have en- 
tered into the joy of their Lord. 


Fullowfield, Manchester, En rland. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present les#ons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cne who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 15 and 46. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

‘The next three chapters, 15 to 17, of the Gospel, belong to- 
gether as a whole. To give, however, one study to these 
three chapters, and three studies to chapter 18, seems so dis- 
proportioned a distribution that chapter 17 will be reserved 
for the next study, there being a break between chapters 16 
and 17. 

These three chapters have been introduced by the two pre- 
ceding, which report the Master’s gentle but effective illustra- 
tion of the Christlike spirit (13 : 1-17), the departure from the 
humbled company of the traitor (13 : 18-30), and the confi- 
dential colloquy which ensued between Jesus and the eleven 
regarding the glorious and complete revelation of himself 
which he announced (13 : 31). 

Now the company rise from the table (14 : 314). Accord- 
ing to most interpreters, they remained in the room while 
Jesus describes his present and future relations with his disci- 
ples. Westcott thinks that they left the room, and went to 
the courts of the temple, where chapters 15 to 17 were 
uttered. Under the figure of the vine and its branches Jesus 
points out the intimate relation he will ever hold to his disci- 
ples (15 : 1-10), and the spirit with which they will work with 
him (15 : 11-17), and consequently what they might expect 
from the world {15 : 18-25). Again he speaks of the work of 
the Holy Spirit in regard to himself, the world, and the disci- 
ples (15 : 26 to 16: 15). 
be changed into joy (16 : 16-22), the way to the Father be 
open (16 : 23-28), their trust confirmed (16 : 29-33). 


Then should their imminent sorrow 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
The success of the 
work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


secure and use one or two good reference books 


The commentator can do little for the careful and medita- 
tive reader of these chapters. The short sermons by Dr. 
Dods in the Expositor’s Bible, and the very different yet 
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striking paragraphs of the Rev. F. B. Meyer, in ‘* Love to the 
Uitermost,’’ are the most helpful type of reading. 


III. QugEsTIONS FoR StupDyY AND Duscussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class 


The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Scene of these Sacred Words. (1.) Which seems 
more likely,—that these words in chapters 15 and 16 were 
uttered in the upper room (Abbott), or on the way to the 
garden (Godet), or in the temple courts ? (Westcott.) [Lesson 
Surroundings : §] 1, 2. Geikie: § 1. Critical Notes: v. 1.] 

2. ‘*Lam the True Vine.’’ (2.) What did Jesus mean by 
the word ** true’’? Was he drawing a contrast or stating an 
ideal ? [Critical Notes: v. 1. 1,91. Wright: 
{ 1.) (3-) How may we explain his choice of this particular 
iHustration of the relation between him and his disciples? 
[Geikie: { 1. Wright: §1.]  (4.) What were Paul’s parallel 
illustrations ? (Eph. 2 : 19-22; 4: 15,16; 5:30; 1 Cor. 12: 
27, etc.) 
by this allegory of the vine ? [Warren: { 1.] 

3. The New Title, (6.) What is the difference which our 
Lord emphasizes between the service rendered by or to a 


McLaren : 


(5.) How tay we state the glorious truth conveyed 


slave, and that rendered by or to a friend ? 

4. is Friends versus the World. (7.) What were they to 
expect from the world ? (John 15 : 18-25; 16: 2-4, 20, 33.) 
Was this a reason for fear, or for congratulation ? 

5. The Part to be Played by the Advocate, (8,.) Gather up 
the statements made by Jesus regarding what the ‘*‘ Com- 
forter’’ or the ‘* Spirit of Truth 


” 


will do, and compare with 
(9.) Is it likely that the 


Twelve understood what the Master meant ? 


them the assurances in chapter 14. 
Did they require 
his death and resurrection before his utterances ceased to be 
mystical ? (v. 29.) 

6. Assurances for the Future. (10.) Enumerate the cer- 
tain results which Jesus predicted (vs. 20-33). 
1V. Some LeEapING THovucuts. 

{For general discussion under the direction of the 'eader.] 

Can there be any doubt that in these two chapters we have 
the *‘ heart ’’ of the Gospel ? 

Notice that ‘abide’ and “ bear fruit’ are regarded as 
synonymous. 

Two thoughts are made particularly clear by these chapters : 
(4.) Discipleship is a process. As Westcott says, ‘‘ One never 
is, but always is becoming, a Christian.’ (2.) Self-sacrificing 
love, a love which practically surrenders the if (257 13), 1S 
the only spirit which is genuinely Christlike. 

If we are the friends of Christ, we enter into a partnership 
with him such as comrades may enjoy. 

Vale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Holy and Happy Living 


NGELS are holy and happy. Men are unholy, and yet 


want to be happy. See how the world is in mad pur- 
suit of happiness. One of the reasons why men crowd intu 
cities so eagerly, is because they think that they can be hap- 


pier there than they are in the country. There are’ more 


” 


‘*amusements’’ in the city in a week than there are in a 


country village in a year. This fact draws thousands to every 
large city. But men seek happiness not in mere ‘‘ amuse- 


ments ’’ only. Somecare nothing for them. ‘They find far 
more of happiness in business success, or in political advance- 
ment, or in travel. But in one way or another all men are 
seeking ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ And 
is this right ? 


Yes, certainly. Furthermore let us ask, ‘* Do 


men get what they seek ’’? Certainly not. Truly happy men 
are rare, and men who are truly and always happy are still 
more rare. Then why do we read ‘* Rejoice alway.’’ Is this 
acommand? Yes, it is a command, and one that every man 
ought to obey. God means that his children shall be happy, 
and that all the time. This is his plan concerning them. 
Why, then, are men not always happy? Simply because they 
want to be happy in their own way, and that is not possible. 
God wants them to be holy, and therefore happy, while they 
want to be unholy and happy at the same time. This is simply 
impossible. Men seem to forget that in the religious world 
cause and effect go together, just as truly as in the physical 
world. They know that if they touch fire they will be burned, 
So they keep 


But in the spiritual 


and that if they swallow poison they wil! die. 
away from the fire, and eschew poison. 
world they seem to think that they can set causes a-going, 
and yet not reap the appropriate results. This will not be 
possible while God is God, and while law in the spiritual 
world holds good. Sin and true happiness cannot go together, 
any more than holiness and true misery ever can keep com- 
pany. In our lesson we have the secret of true happiness 
** These things have I spoken 
What things? Those 
which we have in the preceding verses of our lesson. They 
ways to the ‘‘abiding in Christ’’ as that 


which brings to the child of God, strength, fruitfulness, and 


opened up, in the last verse : 
unto you, that your joy might be full.’’ 


refer in various 
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permanent happiness. From him must come true life, true 


iiberty, and true happiness. Only as men are ‘in him ’’ can 
they be happy under all circumstances. The command is to 
** rejoice in the Lord alway.’’ Not in self, or in surroundings, 
or in our fellow-men, for in that case our joy would in 
every case soon be marred, But he who rejoices in the Lord 
has a source of joy that can never be marred, or pass away. 
While he may, and will, have causes for grief, above and beyond 
them all, he will have a peace that passeth all understanding, 
which will give a joy that this world can neither give nor take 
away. This is why Paul could sing in prison, and say that he 
found pleasure in persecutions and infirmities and distresses. 
He was ‘‘in Christ,’’ and Christ was ‘‘in him,’’ and hence 
his source of joy was boundless, and always uncontaminated. 
Is this the kind of joy that you wani? It may be yours just 
as soon as you are willing to accept the only conditions on 
which God gives it. But if you do not want this kind of joy, 
then you must seek through other causes such joy as you 
wish, but with the certainty that in the end your joy will turn 
to sorrow, and your cup of rejoicing to wormwood and bitter- 
ness. For sin and joy can never be roommates. 


permanent ‘* chum ”’ 


The only 
that sin has, is sorrow. 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


Ee more lesson from the farewell words of Jesus to his 

disciples after the last supper with them. Some wri- 
ters question if these words were actually spoken in the upper 
room, because at the close of the fourteenth chapter we read, 


** Arise, let us go hence ;”’ 


but in the first verse of chapter 
18, after the talk about the vine, of abiding in him, and then 
the wonderful prayer, we read, ‘‘ When Jesus had spoken 
these words, he went forth with his disciples.’’ Perhaps they 
did arise when Jesus did from the couches at the table, but 
did not then leave the room. How natural it seems that they 
would linger as he was still speaking, and he said, ‘* I have 
yet many things to say unto you”’ ! 

The True Vine.—Some have tried to explain why Jesus 
used the vine as an illustration, but no word is needed to tell 
why he who, with his Father, created all things, the ruler of 
nature. should heme <Low enyetring Im ature to teach a les- 
son ; for he often and aptly used illustrations familiar to his 
hearers. The disciples had just heard him, when he gave 
thine she aeey, <p --b f+ ot 04a eye —-vO~w wees a. 


grapevines were growing in springtime luxuriance against th 


trellised window, or the balustrade around the roof, or climb- 
ing the railing of the outer stairway to the upper room. In 
that land of vineyards the full moon might have shown many 
vines in sight. Jesus called himself by different names,—‘* the 
Bread of Life,’’ ‘* the Light of the World.’’ What others do 
you remember? ‘The disciples could understand more readily 
than we when they heard the words, ‘‘ 1 am the true vine, and 
They well knew that the 
husbandman was the owner of the ground and the vine; that 


my Father is the husbandman.’’ 


he could hire help to train and prune for him, but it was 
all his own. The Father, God, as the husbandman, is a true 
picture of the author of the great plan of saving the whole 
world, which he so loved ; and the vine is Christ in his church, 
while every member is precious, and belongs to him, 

Ye are the Branches.—To appreciate the figure, we must 
examine and understand the vine,—a study of nature, and a 
study of grace. Junior and intermediate scholars, as well as 
the primary which they have outgrown, need object and picture 
lessons, and if examples in nature can be associated with 
Besides 
pictures of grapes on the vine, or real clusters, if they can be 


divine truth they have received a life-time benefit. 


obtained, have a bundle of small pieces of vine, with one or 
more eyes or leaf-buds on each, like the prunings or cuttings 
thrown away in early spring. In most latitudes, May will, 
perhaps, be late to show all that would interest ; but, if each 
scholar receives a section, it will afford food for thought. 
What did Jesus say in the Golden Text ? In every piece where 
it was cut from the vine may be seen the pith in the stem 
through which flows the sap, the life of the vine, which flows 
When 


vines are pruned, you may see juice or sap drop from the cut, 


from the roots to the tip of the tiniest curling tendril, 
and the gardener says it bleeds. In those who belong to Christ 
as the branches to the vine, his love is their life, and should 
reach into every day and hour, every act and word, 

Bear Much Fruit.—Beside the grateful: shade it gives, the 
value of a vine is in the amount and quality of fruit it gives. 
To yield in perfection, it must have constant, watchful care, 
In Palestine, the main stem was usually supported in an up- 
right growth, like the trunk of a tree, and side branches 
trained to reach long distances away,—these branches bearing 
many others, and tendrils which cling to the twigs and sup- 
ports, and really help to keep the larger branches from being 
swayed by the wind and broken. The vine-keepers must use 
all skill to insure health for the plants, to keep off hurtful 
insects or too much shade ; but yet all depended on God to 
withhold destructive storms, and give his sunshine and dew, 
So with Christians, the branches of the true vine, they should 
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cuitivate everything to cherish the love of Christ, rejoice in 
his work and word, think of him as a close companion, a 
loving brother, and so continue in his love, and bear fruit for 
him, 

countries pruned, 


Pruning, In some grapevines are 


trimmed several time* in every season, We read that ‘‘ every 
branch that beareth fiait he purgeth,’’ the New Version say- 
ing ‘‘ cleanseth,’’ Both mean prunings, for the leaves were 
carefully washed to remove dust or soil. The branches 
proved worthless were withered, cast aside to be burned. 
The teacher might show some withered ones, which have 
longer been severed from the vine. Not all the branch is cut 
off in pruning, only the excessive growth, to make stronger 
the life connected with the vine, and those kept closest to the 
main stem were stronger and more fruitful. So the trials 
often sent upon Christians are called prunings to bring them 
nearer to Christ. The pieces cut off are not dead or useless, 
Earlier in the season each child might receive one of these cut- 
tings, and be told how to raise a vine ; even yet, with extreme 
care, it might be possible. In a small city yard five distinct 
varieties of grapes became fruit-bearing from cuttings started 
in cigar-boxes filled with soil, partly sand, kept moist until 
ready to transplant. In some places attention may be called 
to the grapevines in bloom, modest little flowers in small 
clusters, in fragrance like the mignonette, reminding of the in- 
fluence of one who is a branch of the true vine. 

Abide in Me,—Jesus told how to abide in him, to keep his 
words and live as he taught, remembering his love for his dis- 
ciples, even as the Father loved the Son, obeying the Son as 
the Son obeyed the Father, The reward is in promised an- 
swer to prayer, and the joy which is more than any earthly 
gladness. Can the young so abide in Christ? Even as the 
life of the vine is in the tenderest leaf or the smallest tendril, 
his love can make their lives as sweet and dear to him as the 
fragrance of the spring bloom in the vineyard. 

Louisville, Ay. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


A* an approach to our next week’s subject, the children 

should be taught something of the cvernts leading ta the 
arrest and betrayal of Jesus. We might manage to give this 
instruction in the form of a ** talk ’’ during our opening exer- 
pines Thin ona anatome Ab tallen))  gisran hataraan 


of singing, save many a wordy explanation during the teaching 
of the regular lesson, 


tentaswrrale 


We make our approach in brief outline, having already 
opened the way by our handling of Lessons 4 and 5, in which 
we taught the parting words of Jesus to his friends during his 
last days among them. 

Reviewing these two lessons, we tell the story of the trium- 
phant entry (Matt, 21: 1-11), and we teach of the rejection 
of Christ (John 12 : 37-50), thus getting in a striking contrast, 
always effective in primary teaching. Next, we tell of the 
faithless Judas, and his conspiracy with the priests (Luke 
22: 1-6). 

Keeping connections with our preparatory ‘* talk,’’ we go 
back, during the lesson hour, to our study of the parting 
words of Jesus to friends who must learn how to live in him, 
through him, and with him, when he is parted from their 
sight. 

We want a longer Golden Text than ‘*I am the vine, ye 


” 


are the branches. Let us add to this, ‘* Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit.’’ 

At this season, the children are beginning to dig their gar- 
den-beds, Remember, they are just learning that roots are a 
necessity to live plants, and that branches severed from the 
parent stem will not grow. If their tiny efforts at gardening 
work more or less destruction among * live plants,’’ they are 
still learning, by the sight of the havoc they make, the condi- 
tions necessary to plant growth. Their experimental knowl- 
edge is of great use to us in our figurative lesson of the vine 
and the branches, always bearing in mind that this is a great 
deal more than a botany lesson. 

Thoughts to bring out in our figurative lesson; ‘* The 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide,’’ etc. ; ** No 
In teaching ‘* He that 
abideth in me bringeth forth much fruit,’’ we teach what kinds 
of fruit. We who are branches abiding in Christ the vine 
shall bear this fruit: ‘* Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
(Gal. § : 22, 
23). To this we add one thought: ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 


more can ye, except ye abide in me,’’ 


tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ”’ 


know them.”’ 
Let us make our literal vines and branches show these real 


Let the 
children see that obedience to the laws of plant growth will pro- 


things exactly as the children have found them. 


duce a harvest which is continuous because of the seeds within 
the fruit, each tiny seed holding in its heart the spark of life 
which gives promise of ——. This thought can be applied to 

22, 2g. We the branches, 
abiding in Christ the vine, may produce.a harvest which can 
only be measured by a heavenly standard, 


our teaching of Galatians 5 
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Yet the question of fruit-bearing is hardly our climax so 
much as the question of how to abide in the vine. 

Children in the primary class who have consciously strayed 
away from the Master are few in comparison to those who are 
drifting away because no one shows them how to abide in 
the vine. 

For those who are unconsciously adrift we have the special 
message, ‘* As the Father hath loved me, so have I loved you,”’ 


‘* Without me 


’ 


If ye obey, ‘* ye shall abide in my love.’ 
[severed from me] ye can do nothing.’’ 

We must remember, while at work or play, that our Lord 
is (like) a shepherd, and we are (like) his sheep. Our Lord 
is (like) a vine, and we are (like) the branches. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 
In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Pditor’s Nete.—How shall we teach the average Sunday-school 
scholar the outline facts of Bible history, biography, and make- 
up, of which he has often proved himself to be in ignorance? It 
is as a contribution toward the solution of this problem that this 
series of weekly question exercises is offered, which began with 
the first lesson of the second quarter. 

The questions are not intended to be a ‘‘ prepared "’ exercise 
except by the superintendent. To the scholars let them come, if 
possible, as a surprise. The superintendent needs to study the 
questions till he is familiar with their form and order, and sees 
the reason for both. If he changes either, he should know why. 
The questions will sometimes be long, in order to give informa- 
tion or to avoid misinterpretation. The answer will never be 
long, unless a recitation is called for. The ideal is, no ambiguity 
in the question, that there may be no confusion or delay in the 
answer. The exercises will be planned to occupy only from two 
to five minutes. The questions should be asked quite rapidly, 
and ordinarily to the whole school or class, for answers in con- 
cert. 

The plan is to ask few or no questions that some in the school 
will not be able to answer, and to ask only a few advance ques- 
tions every Sunday ; then to cause the many to repeat the infor- 
mation given them by the few, till all are possessed of it, and 
made by repeated review to hold all in permanent possession. 
Ordinarily, only a question or two will be given to the lesson of 
the day, or to the other lessons of the International course, but 
enough to unify the whole work of the school. 

It may be added that parts of this question course might also 
ve used with good effect at the teachers'-meeting, for this kind of 
drill is no less valuable to the teacher than to the pupil. 


CY UPERINTENDENT holding up a familiar 
** What book is this’’? Yes. 
Bible mean? (The Book.) 
2. Why is this Book called ‘‘ the Book ’’ ? 
the most important Book, The letter of God our Father to 
us his children, 


Bible ask, 
What does the word 


Because it is 


I have told you one of Martin Luther’s say- 
ings. Let me tell you another, ‘* There is but one Book, the 
Bible ; but one Person, Jesus Christ.’’ 

3. There are two general divisions in this Book. What 
are they called? (Old and New Testament.) Which is the 
biggest ? (Superintendent might hold up his Bible opened be- 
What does the 
mean ? (Testament means a will.) 

4. When a man dies, ‘and leaves a writing telling what shall 
be done with his house and land and money, what is the writ- 
ing called? Yes, a will. Who owning the world and every- 
thing in it, and loving us and dying for us, left us his Will in 
the New Testament and in. the Old Testament telling us how 
to live in his world, and use his things, and most please him ? 
(Jesus Christ. ) 

5. Whose Will or Testament, then, is this Book ? (The Will 
of Jesus Christ.) 

6. Who wrote that part of the Will of Jesus Christ that is 
our lesson to-day ? How many can give three titles of John? 
(Superintendent designates one to reply.) 

7. Hlow many disciples did Jesus have ? 
he call by a name meaning a stone? 
hirs ? 

8. Which two did he call Sons of Thunder ? 
were fishermen before they were called ? 

9. Which was the beloved disciple? 
Book in the Bible? Who wrote it? 

10, What other New Testament books did John write ? 
How many books in all? (Five.) Name them. 

11. How many Gospels are there besides John’s? 
them. Whose life are the Gospels written to tell? 


tween the Testaments as an object lesson.) 
word ** Testament’’ 


Which one did 
Which one betrayed 


Which four 


Name of the last 


Name 
What 


does the word ‘‘ Gospel ’’ mean ? 
12. Recite Luther’s ‘‘ Little Gospel.’’ Tell where to find 
it. (Both for uniformity and brevity the school should be 


taught to say, ‘* John three sixteen,’’ and other Scripture 
references in a similar way.) 
Whose Acts ? 
Whose Will is this whole 
First verse of last Sunday’s lesson? 
What do you think, —is that a fair test ? 
15. What is the title of that lesson ? 
16. In what chapter of John is our lesson to-day? 
Golden Text? : 


13. What book comes next after John ? 
z4. Leader holding up a Bible. 
Book ? (Jesus Christ.) 


Who promised ? 


17. Title of the lesson ? 


Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


VINE 
| BRANCHES 
| LJPLSGGFMT 


Did any of you ever take a walk through the woods ? 


What 
Did you ever see a whole field 
What do 
they call that ? What do people expect to get from an orchard ? 


kinds of trees did you see? 
planted with the same kind of tree, all in rows? 


Suppose a tree refuses to bear fruit, —what does the owner do? 
Suppose the owner should see one branch withering and droop- 
If it was dead, would it bear 
If it stayed in the tree, not broken or cut, with the 


ing,—what would he call it? 
fruit ? 
sap flowing in from the trunk, it could not die. 

Now Jesus tells the disciples that they are his branches, and 
he is their vine. As long as they abide in him they will bear 
And the more fruit they bear 
the more the Father will expect them to bear. 


fruit,—some more than others. 
The gardener 
prunes the vines, you know; it hurts, but there are more 
grapes next year. 

What sort of fruit is it that Christ expects us to bear? 
Work ? preaching the gospel? giving? Yes; but there are 
some things back of these. There is a catalog of fruit in the 
Bible (Gal. § : 22, 23); some one read it. Say them again 
(point to initials, and drill till learned). 

Which of those fruits is your specialty as a Christian ? 
Which are you weak in? Who can give us the strength we 


need to bear them all? How shall we ‘* bear much fruit ’’ ? 


Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


**T could not do without thee." Psalm 1 : 1-6. 
**O holy Saviour, friend unseen.”’ 
‘* Happy the souls to Jesus joined.” 


‘ None but Christ; his merit hides me."’ 


Psalm 116 : 12-19. 


Psalm : I-10. 


wu 


** Jesus, the very thought of thee."’ 


‘* Sow in the morn thy seed.’ Psalm 37 : 3-7 


‘Sowing in the morning. 


‘* Joy to the world, the Lord is come."’ Psalm 73 : 23-28. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What promise did Christ make to his sorrow- 
ing disciples? Tlow were they to receive the Com- 
forter ? What was he to do for them ? 

2. THE VINE (v, 1).—When were the words of our lesson 
Where, probably? (John 14: 31; 18:1.) What 
What was the 
What did Christ mean 


spoken ? 
may have suggested the comparison to a vine ? 
importance of the vine in Palestine ? 
by calling himself the true vine? Ilow is God the husband- 
man ? 

3- THE PRUNING (vs. 2, 3).—What do the branches rep- 
What would a fruitless branch stand for? Why. is 
such a branch cut off from the vine? How is this done, in 


resent ? 


Christ’s true church? How do Eastern vine-dressers clean 


their vines? Why are vines trimmed and pruned? How 
does God prune his fruit-bearing men and women? What 
** word ’’ of Christ had cleansed them ? , 


4. TUE 
Christ ’’ ? 
cannot we bear fruit, outside of Christ ? 


3RANCHES (vs. 4-6).—What is it to ‘‘ abide in 
Why 
What kinds of fruit 
How is a life *‘ withered ’’ that is 


What is it to have Christ abiding in us ? 


are we expected to bear ? 
not a part of Christ's life? What does the burning (verse 6) 
represent ? ° 
5. Fruit (vs. 7, 8).—What is it to have Christ’s words 
abiding in us? How is it that we can then obtain from Christ 
what we will? How does our fruit-bearing glorify Christ ? 
Why must it be much fruit? 
for discipleship ? for learning ? P 
6. Love (vs. 9, 10).—What is the measure of God's love 
for Christ? How did Christ prove his love for us? What 
kind of life will ‘* continue ’’ in Christ’s love ? 


could Christ ‘* continue 


Why is fruit-bearing necessary 


Ilow only 
’*’ in God’s love ? 

7. Joy (v. 11).—What was the purpose of Christ’s coming 
to earth ? What is Christ’s joy? How can we know whether 
it is in us ? 


Ver.) 


What is it fer our joy to be ‘‘ fulfilled ’’? (Rev. 


For the Superintendent 
1. To what did Christ compare himself ? (Golden Text.) 
2. Who are the branches? 3. What is done to the branches 
that do not bear fruit? 4. What will be true of the branch 
5. What is some of the fruit that 


Christian lives should bear? 


that abides in the vine ? 


Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


These questions are givenalse in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2. What 
3. How may 
To whom will such fruit- 


1. Who makes the vines to grow and bear fruit ? 
kind of fruit that pleases God can we bear? 
we be able to bear this fruit? 4. 
bearing bring joy ? 


Ss S 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Dr. William Wright 


“ 


AM THE TRUE VINE.’’—These words were spoken in 
an atmosphere of vineyards. Jesus and his disciples 
had just passed through a vine-clad district, on their way from 
Bethany to the paschal supper, at which he spake of the fruit 
of the vine (Matt. 26 : 29). He could have used no symbol 
of himself with which the disciples were more familiar than 
the vine. It is not likely that our blessed Lord spake of him- 
self as the true vine, in contrast with the vines on Judean 
hills or on the temple gate, but as distinct from ancient Is- 
rael, the vine that Ged had planted (Psa, 80 : 8; Isa. 5: 1-7; 
Jer. 2:21). When that original vine became corrupted in 
root and heart, the natural branches became tainted. Then 
the great Husbandman planted this Down 
through the ages it pushed 
Silent as omnipotence, pervading as providence, the Messiah 


goodly vine. 
its ever-extending branches. 


vine grew on to the fulness of time, bearing divine clusters 
for the orphan, the outcast, the lonely heart wanting cheer. 
From the common symbol of the vine he led their minds to 
himself as head of the church, and vine-stock in which all his 
disciples were living branches ; and, though he was about to 
leave them, the vital union would abide, and from him they 
would draw their sap and strength and fertility. 

** EVERY BRANCH THAT BEARETH FRUIT, HE CLEANSETH IT, 
THAT IT MAY BEAR MORE FRvu!tT.’’—During my first year in 
Syria I spent several months in a great vineyard on Lebanon. 
Nothing struck me so much as the apparently reckless man- 
ner in which the vine-dresser hacked and hewed the vines, 
To my inexperienced eye he seemed to be destroying them, 
for he not only struck off useless branches, but he also muti- 
lated those that seemed healthy and vigorous. He, however, 
with the wisdom of experience, knew how to make the vine 
bring forth its best and choicest clusters. This is a picture 
and a parable, and a key to unlock one of the deepest per- 
plexities of human existence. The hand of the divine Hus- 
bandman does not deal among his children random blows. 
They are fruitful branches purged that they may bréng forth 
more fruit. 

‘* APART FROM ME YECAN DO NOTHING,’’—The minds of 
the disciples would turn to the picture of a vine branch sev- 
ered. from the stem, fruitless and useless. This figure is the 
evangelical. ax at the root of every growth of self-righteous- 
ness, and everything growing apart from himself the Saviour 
here hews down for the fire. And this abiding check to pre- 
sumption is an incentive to the loftiest zeal in union with 
Christ. 

London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic : Illustrating Christian Fruitfulness 
Analysis 
I. THE SOURCES OF FRUITFULNESS (vs. I-5).. 

r. The Vine: 

Jam the true vine (1). 
He that eateth me, .. . shall live because of me ( John 6: 57). 
Christ, who is our life (Col. 3 : 4). 
2. The Husbandman : 

My Father is the husbandman (1). 
He... planted it with the choicest vine (Isa. 5: 2). 
I had planted thee a noble vine ( Jer. 2: 21). 
3- The Pruning: 

He cleanseth it, that it may bear more fruit (2). 
It is good for me that I have been afflicted (Psa. 119 : 71). 
All chastening . . . vyieldeth peaceable fruit (Heb. 12: 11). 
4. The Abiding: 

He that abideth in me.. 


If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide ( John 15 : Io). 
He that... abideth in him ought. .. to walk even as he walked 


(1 John 2: 6). 


. beareth much fruit (5). 


Il THE VALUE OF FRUITFULNESS (VS. 6-11). 


1. It Averts Destruction : 

if a man abide not in me, he is 
Behold, it is cast into the fire for fuel (Ezek. 15 : 4). 
The chaff he will burn up with unquenchable fire (Matt. 3: 12). 


. . burned (6). 


2. It Entarges Power: 

If ye abide in me,... isk, . and it shall be done (7). 
Whatsoever ye shall ask, .. . he may give it you (John rs: 16). 
If ye shall ask anything, . . . he will give it ( John 16 : 23). 

3- It Glorifies God: 
Herein is my Father glorified (8). 
See your good works, and glorify your Father (Matt. 5 : 16). 
He will fall down, . . . declaring that God is among you (1 Cor. 
14 : 25). 
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4- It Demonstrates Disc'pleship: 

So shall ye be my disciples (8). 
If ye abide, . . . then are ye truly my disciples ( John 8 : 31). 
I chose you... that ye should go and bear fruit ( John 15 : 16). 
5- It Promotes Love : 

1 also have loved you: abide ye in my love (9). 
Even as I have loved you, . . . love one another ( John 13 : 34). 
We love, because he first loved us (1 John 4: 19). 
6. It Promotes Joy: 

That my joy may be in you, ... your joy may be fulfilled (11). 
This my joy therefore is fulfilled ( John 3 : 29). 
They may have my joy fulfilled in themselves ( John 17: 13). 


<= 


International Home Readings 
MON.—John 15 : 1-11. 
TUES,—t1 John 2: 1-9. 
WED.—1 John 3 : 18-24. 

THURS.— Matt. 7 : 15-23. 
FRI.—Gal. 5 : 16-26, 
SAT.—Rom, 12: I-5. 
SUN.—Eph. 4: 1-16. 


The vine and the branches. 
Saying and doing. 

Proof of abiding in Christ. 
Known by fruit. 
Spiritual fruit. 
One in Christ. 
Christ the Head. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Second Quarter, 1899 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Christ Manifesting his Glory. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: This is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.—1 Tim, 1: 15. 


Lesson Calendar 


1. April 2.—The Raising of Lazarus 

2. April 9.—The Anointing in Bethany . 

3. April 16.—Jesus Teaching Humility . = oeee 
4. April 23.—Jesus, the Way and the Truth and the Life 
5. April 30.—The Comforter Promised. . . . . 

6. May 7.—The Vine and the Branches . 

7. May 14.—Christ Betrayed and Arrested 

8. May 21.—Christ before the High Priest . 

9. May 28.—Christ before Pilate . 

ro. June 4.—Christ Cracified 

11. June 11.—Christ Risen . -_ 

12. June 18.—The New Life in Christ 

13. June 25.— Review. 


John rz : 32-45 


John 12 : 1-11 

. John 13: 1-17 

. John 14: 1-14 

. John 14: 15-27 
. John 15: 1-11 
. John 18: 1-14 

. John 18: 15-27 
. John 18 : 28-40 
. John 19: 17-30 
. John 20 : 11-20 
. Col. 3g: a-15 


~~ * = 


Work ano Workers 


Convention Calendar 
West Virginia, at Charleston April 18-20 
South Carolina, at Spartanburg . April 23-25 


International Lesson Committee, at Atlanta . 


. April 25 

International Executive Committee, at Atlanta . . April 26 

International Primary Union, at Atlanta . April 26 

Georgia, at Atlanta oe rate tr ed Te ee April 26 
International Sunday-School Field Workers’ Asso- 

ciation, at Atlanta... . April 26 


Ninth International Sunday-School Conven- 
tion, at Atlanta . . April 26-30 


Kansas, at Hutchinson . May 9-11 
Mississippi, at Greenwood May 9-11 
Montana, at Anaconda . . May 16-18 
Illinois, at Decatur . May 16-18 
Minnesota, at Red Wing. . May 23-25 
Washington, at Tacoma i ar er . May 23-25 
North Dakota, at Hillsboro ........ . May — 
South Dakota, at Aberdeen . June 6-8 
Wisconsin, at Sparta . . June 27-29 
Colorado, at Boulder -jJune -—— 
Ohio, at Marion . . June 6-8 


New York, at Poughkeepsie 
Nebraska, at Holdrege A 


. June 6-8 
. June 13-15 
Indiana, at Columbus . June 13-16 
British America 


Manitoba, at Portage la Prairie . . June 6-8 


New Brunswick, at St. Stephen . October —— 


Nova Scotia, at Springhill . October 10-13 
Great Britain 


Scotland, National, at Stirling . October 5-7 
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Home Department Conference 
By G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. 


N March 16 and 17, a Sunday-school institute was 
York, under the 
auspices of the New York Sunday-school Association. 


conducted in Rochester, New 
Delegates from seven counties, comprising the seventh 
All the ses- 


sions of the institute were very enthusiastically partici- 


district of the. state, were in attendance. 


pated in, and proved very helpful to the delegates and 
other Sunday-school workers in attendance. 
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The place of honor, almost the whole of the last 
afternoon, was given toa conference regarding the Home 
Department, its purpose, form of organization, methods, 
difficulties, etc. This conference was conducted by the 
writer, and there is no conceit in the statement when he 
remarks that it was one of marked interest and value. 
The reason it was so interesting and valuable is that the 
conductor did not do the talking, but the delegates 
themselves, who brought forward the plans followed out 
in many communities, the ways of overcoming difficul- 
ties, and innumerable facts showing the great value and 
fruitfulness of the Home Department as a method in 
Sunday-school work. But the conductor did this, —he 
had an outline plan for the conference, and held all the 
speakers to the themes in their order as indicated in the 
plan. In this way, the features were taken up in their 
logical order. Each one was given due recognition, 
Each theme was made to glow with all the light that 
could be thrown upon it before the next was taken up. 
The usual fault of an ‘open was thus 
avoided. All sorts of features were not being discussed 
at the same time, and, at the close, some satisfactory 
grasp of the subject was carried away by all. 

Having promised to copy the outline for a number of 
those who were present, thinking also that it may prove 


conference 


of value to many others engaged in Home Department 
work, and, too, possibly suggestive to some who may be 
called upon to conduct or participate in similar confer- 
ences, I am glad to give the outline, through this paper, 
to a wide circle of Sunday-school workers. 


The Home Department of the Sunday- 
School 


It is a plan to secure, through associated effort, in 
connection with the Sunday-school, a general and sys- 
tematic study of the Scriptures. 


I. Whom it is to Reach 


1. The shut-ins : Aged, infirm, mothers of little chil- 
dren, servants, - etc. 

2. The shut-outs : Kept out of Sunday-school because 
of their occupations. 


elorlke a 


officers, army officers and soldiers, boatmen, ete, 


Commercial travelers, engineers, 


noastal tealodranmh eration 


anenstnas 
3. The transients : Those stopping for a while in a 
place. Students in coileges and academies, travelers, 
tourists, ete. 

4. Isolated families : It is like carrying intu a home a 
telephone wire connecting them with the church and the 
great world without. 

5. The parish : All in it who cannot or will not attend 
Sunday-schodl. 

6. The 


General canvass, etc. 


town : All in it unchurched or unreached, 


II. How it is to Reach Them 

The organization, methods, etc. 
1. The superintendent. 
(1.) His qualifications : (a) Consecration ; (4) faith in 
the Home Department as an effective agency ; (c) execu- 
tive ability ; (@) tact ; (¢) persistence. This is very im- 

portant. 
(2.) His duties : 
the field ; (4) to select the visitors ; (c) to instruct and 


(a) To map out and thoroughly know 


assign’ to the visitors their work ; (d@) to keep records ; 

(e) to plan and direct social and religious gatherings for 

members of the Home Department. 
2. Visitors. 

Much 

perintendent, especially piety and persistence. 


(1.) Their qualifications : the same as for su- 

(2.) Their duties : (2) To organize classes ; (4) to visit 
the members regularly ; (¢) to inspire, encourage, and 
do personal work among their members. 

3. Kinds of classes. 

(1.) Individual classes: Made up of various indi- 
viduals. 

(2.) Family classes : The members of a family, possi- 
bly too distant from a church or Sunday-school. 

(3.) Neighborhood classes : Where a number meet at 
the home of one member to study the lessons. 

(4.) Correspondence classes : Made up of those far 
away who receive the helps and report through corre- 


spondence. 
III. Home Department Requisites 
(1.) Pledge card ; (2) certificate of membership ; (3) 
report card ; (4) collection envelope ; (5) lesson quar- 


terly, or other helps ; (6) visitors’ record book ; (7) 
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some general literature for canvassers, department re- 
ports, etc. 
IV. Benefits and Results of Home Department Work 

1. It awakens interest in Bible study. This is very 
important, as the Bible is a much neglected book. 

2. It kindles new interest in the Sunday-school ; out- 
siders, parents, etc. 

3. It increases attendance at Sunday-school. People 
get a taste of a good thing and want more, There is a 
constant flow from the Home Department into the main 
Sunday-school. 

4. It promotes sociability in the church and commu- 
nity,-—this an effect of the many calls of the visitors. 

5. By correspondence classes it binds to the home 
church, and keeps up the loyalty of those away from 
home. 

6. It benefits families, keeping religious topics open 
to conversation, and insures the interest of parents in the 
children's lessons. 

* 7. It keeps alive over winter Sunday-schools in coun- 
try districts, All-the-year-round study of the lessons, 
instead of six months, 

8. Solves the vacation problem in city Sunday-schools. 
Keeps up study when away. 

g. Awakens interest in non-church-goers. Gradually 
attracted to church and Sunday-school. 

10. Recovers backsliders. Many have been brought 
back through the Hlome Department. 

Touching testimony of many. 
The 


visiters gradually grow into close personal Christian in- 


11. Comforts invalids. 
12. Trains and multiplies Christian workers. 


terest and effort for their members. 

13. It proves a great help to the pastor and Sunday- 
school superintendent. The visitors’ reports, cases of 
sickness, spiritual interest, need, etc. 

14. It is the means of saving many souls. It is an 
evangelizing agency. 

V. Difficulties of Home Department Work, and How 
to Overcome Them 


1. Difficulties with the workers. 
a 


(1.) In securing a competent superintendent. Make 
ee PrN wet Lo Pen we are bay hewrures wr wrent we hey 


take a g66a workef who can give a little more time, or 
train a younger worker to it. 

(2.) Im securing competent visitors. No visitor need 
take many. members ; may take those nearest home, etc., 
consecrated people as well as older ; all ages make good 
Visitors, 

(3.) In keeping visitors interested. May be lack of 
consecration on their part, lack of knowledge, class too 
Quar- 
terly conferences of visitors and officers of department 


lerge, superintendent not interested. Remedy : 
for mutual exchange of ideas, prayer, and praise. In- 
vile the pastor and Sunday-school superintendent. 

(4.) In getting consent of persons to become mem- 
bers. ‘Try the two-visit plan ; once to tell of the method, 
the next to solicit the person to join ‘‘ my class."’ 
(s.) In getting pastor interested. If not interested, it 
is from lack of knowledge of the work. Make plain to 
him that the Home Department, through its visitors, is 
a pastor's aid society. 

(6.) In getting the superintendent of the Sunday-school 
interested. Make plain to him that it increases the size 
of the Sunday-school, the interest of parents, the offer- 
ings, etc, 

2. Difficulties with the members. 

(1.) They fail to study. Remind and press upon 
them their promise to study a half-hour on each lesson. 
Make plain the value of it, and that many others are 
doing it. 

2.) They fail to fill out report card. Remedy: Go 
regularly and promptly at end of quarter ; notify by 
If not 
filled out, ask how many lessons have been studied, and 


mark the card for them. 


postal the day and hour of your intended visit. 


(3.) Some withdraw. Re-work your field. - If you 
cannot keep them, turn them over to another visitor who 
may succeed better. A new solicitor may hold them ; 
but, when the visitor is faithful, most members are de- 
lighted to remain. 

(4.) Is there a lack of contributions? No. In every 
case, the contributions far exceed the expense of the 
department, and increase the missionary funds of the 


school. 
(5.) How sustain interest on the part of the members ? 
Invite to ‘Children’ s Day and rally occasions 


“Wes, 
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of the Sunday-school, have occasional socials, issue them 
library books, use printers’ ink freely, sending reports, 
New Year and Easter greetings, etc.; send Sunday- 
school and other religious papers ; give certificates of 
membership ; have occasional written reviews, etc. 

The Home Department is a new branch or expansion 
of the Sunday-school idea, which scarcely needs com- 
And no 


wonder it succeeds, for so simple, so natural, so practi- 


mendation, and is rapidly growing in favor. 


cal, are its methods, that it can be introduced by any 
intcrested worker without special organization or machi- 
nery. It is indeed a tried, tested, and workable plan, 
simple, inexpensive, effective, adapted to any commu- 
Try it. If you have 
not a Home Department in your church, by all means 
start one, if the reader must begin with himself as super- 
intendent and visitor, and his next-door neighbor as the 
first member of his class. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


munity, city, village, or country. 
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Books and Uriters 


Alexander Whyte and his Recent 
Works * 


Bs ALEXANDER WHYTE is perhaps the greatest 
of living Scottish preachers, and he certainly has 
one of the most versatile of Scottish minds, Especially 
he has shown this in his leaning towards the mystics of 
all churches artd schools. The strongly theocratic type 
of Scottish theology naturally excluded this tendency, 
although Samuel Rutherford, in his letters and his prac- 
tical writings, has many points of contact with the mys- 
tics. Dr. Whyte showed his disposition in his work on 
Samuel Rutherford and Some of his Correspondents 
(Revell), and afterwards in works on William Law, 
Jacob Béhme, and Santa Teresa, as well as in his work 
with classes of young people, of which he publishes the 
syllabus, : 

A commentary on the Westminster Shorter Catechism 
from such a writer has an unusual interest, as it cer- 
tainly is the first time that that famous manual has 
passed under such hands, The commentary, as Dr. 
Whyte says, is somewhat of the nature of a catena of 
quotations, with connecting matter of his own. And 
the sources of these quotations—early Fathers, medieval 
theologians, reformers, Puritans, and Calvinistic cham- 
pions—make a remarkable exhibit of the author's read- 
ing. It may help students of the Catechism to realize 
that the Assembly did not sit down with a Bible and a 
concordance to produce these questions and answers, but 
had the whole theology of the past within their view. 
And in many instances, as in the exposition of Ques- 
tion 6, the commentary will give the student a much 
juster idea of what the orthodox doctrine is than do the 
meager and inadequate words of the Assembly's answer. 
Like Rutherford, Dr. Whyte combines a stanch Calvin- 
istic orthodoxy with his mystical leanings. 

In Santa Teresa, generally called Saint Theresa, Spain 
made her finest contribution to religious thought and 
life. Her story surpasses even Madame Guyon's in 
personal interest, and as a mystical thinker her only 
rival in Spain was her friend John of the Cross. She 
was at once profound and practical, intelligent in deep 
matters, and full of womanly charm. Those who have 
not read Miss Trench's admirable Life of S. Theresa 
(Macmillan) will enjoy an introduction to her at Scotch 
hands, as furnished by Dr. Whyte's book. 

The second series of Dr. Whyte's ‘‘ Bible Characters "’ 
have the merits and the defects of the first. They show 
the same delicate sense of personal shades, the same 
intense realization of human evil, and the same Scotch 
strenuousness in pressing home the lessons suggested. 
The faults are two. The first is that he feels men’s evil 
more keenly than their good ; the second, that he iso- 





* A Commentary on the Shorter Catechism. By Alexander Whyte, 
D.D., Minister of St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh. [Handbooks 
for Bible Classes and Private Students. Vol. XVII.] 8vo, pp. iv, 213. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark ; New York Charles Scribner's Sons. 75 
cents. 

Santa Teresa: An Appreciation, with Some of the best Passages of the 
Saint's Writings Selected, Adapted, and Arranged by Alexander Whyte, 
D.D. . 8vo, pp. ii, 81.. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

Bible Characters > Gideon to Absalom. By Alexander Whyte, D.D., 
author of *‘ Banyan Characters,’ “ Lancelot Andrews and his ‘ Private 
Devotions,’ “ Father Jahn,” etc. 8vo, pp. 245. Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. §1.25. 


75 cents. 
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lates these Bible characters from each other, except in 
the exhibition of common spiritual qualities. The mystic 
fails to realize the theocratic side of the Bible, to recog- 
nize that a great process of social development is pro- 
ceeding, into which each man fits. Hence the lessons 
drawn are for individuals rather than for communites. 
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Between Cesar and Jesus. By George DPD. Herron. 16mo, 
pp. 278. New York: ‘thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 


The relations of the Christian conscience to the existing 
social system is the theme on which Dr. Herron deliy- 
ered the series of lectures now reprinted. As the book 
is in its fourth thousand, Dr. Herron evidently has his 
public, and reaches it. His warmth of feeling, his 
trenchancy in statement, his unquestionable interest in 
the welfare of his fellow-men, account in part -for this 
popularity. A greater part is probably due to the unrest 
of many of our time in view of their sudden acquaint- 
ance with the frictions of the social system, and their 
impatience with the slower methods of dealing with such 
evils. Like Dr. Herron’s model Christians in the first 
church, they want to get to the millennium by the short- 
est cut, and they find this in the kind of Christian so- 
cialism which that author preaches. He seems to 
regard the line taken by the Jerusalem church as the 
only Christian course of conduct, although no other 
church in the New Testament times copied it. He 
appeals to its reappearance in later days when there was 
a great renewal of Christian life. But the Friends of 
God, the early Protestants, the Friends, and the Meth- 
odists, all avoided such social experiments. He asserts 
that the struggle between the Roman Empire and the 
early church turned upon the hostility of the Christians 
to the system of private property and personal wealth. 
Henryk Sienkiewicz is the chief authority for this view, as 
he, according to Dr. Herron, writes ‘‘ with thorough scien- 
tific knowledge'’ of the matter, while church histories are 
most ‘unreliable and partisan.’’ Before Dr. Herron 
committed himself to such a position, he should have 
inwestigated the early Christian literature for himself. 
It is painful to see so much ability and zéal thrown away 
on the advocacy of half-truths, to the confusion of minds 
in search for the light. 


The Rise and Growth of American Politics: A Sketch of Con- 
stitutional Development. By Henry Jones Ford. Crown 
8vo, pp. vill, 4o9. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

To go below the surface of our political history, and 
find ‘what main currents draw the years,'’ has been 
Mr. Ford's purpose. His method is that of. disquisi- 
tion rather than of narration, although an attentive 
reader will get a very good idea of the historical move- 
ment from his book. He sets out with the assumption 
that American history implies English history as its 
predecessor, .and that our political constitution is rather 
an amendment to that of England than a new creation. 
Contrary to general opinion, Mr. Ford accepts party 
rule as something much better than a necessary evil, and 
traces to its operation some of the greatest advances we 
have made. He seems to regret that we have not man- 
aged, as do the English, to put the direction of party policy 
into responsible hands. Yet he is no advocate of copy- 
ing English devices, and thinks our reformers have 
erred in that direction. 


keen, but far from cynical or despairing. 


His criticism of present evils is 
He has faith 
in the nation’s future, believing that many of our worst 
evils grow out of an imperfect adaptation of means to 
ends. He looks for a great forward movement in the 
world’s civilization from the energy which democracy is 
developing, and for one which shall be not less impor- 
tant than that which was achieved by Greece. 
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Saint Paul: An Autobiography. 18mo, pp. 49. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 25 cents. 

Mountain Tops with Jesus. By the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
D.D. 18mo, pp. 74. Chicago and New York : Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 25 cents. 


These booklets are attractive. One is anonymous, 
purporting to be ‘‘transcribed by the Deaconess, a 
servant of the church."’ 
guage the story of his life. The many utterances of the 
great Apostle’s experiences are combined with his his- 
torical references to himself, usually with proper regard 


Chicago and 


It presents in Paul’s own lan- 


to the chronological sequence. The result is virtually 
Dr. Cuyler, in his customary 
happy vein, urges to a ‘‘ higher life,"* in a series of brief 


essays. There is no tendency to the extravagances 


an autobiography. 
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often associated with the phrase just cited, 
but a simple setting forth of the privi- 
leges accessible to an earnest and prayerful 
believer in Christ. 


———- 


b 
“Don’t Worry” Nuggets. Quotations from 


Epictetus, Emerson, George Eliot, Brown- 
ing. By Jeanne G. Pennington. 18mo, 
Pp. 79. New York: Fords, Howard, & 
Hulbert. 40 cents. 


‘To some students a detached thought 
is often the portal through which they 
enter the temple of an author's mind, by 
them hitherto unstudied,’’ thus writes 
the compiler in a prefatory note, and his 
should be useful towards ac- 
complishing this end. A handy book, 


‘ Nuggets "’ 
containing master thoughts of master 
minds is a desirable companion, and is 
stimulating to thought and action. The 
little book should open rich mines to 
many a reader. 


(For ‘‘ Books Received’’ and ‘* Literary Notes "’ 
see pages 254 and 255.) 
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Advertising Rate 


So cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do nol 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. ositions are 
mever guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For | 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. Jor inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are | 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are Sree to examine the 
subscription list at any time. Jor Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





These Raw March Winds. —The penetrating 
winds of March are absolutely unknown in 


the region traversed by the incomparable | 
solid vestibuled train from New Orleans to | 
California,—the ‘* Sunset Limited.’’ By this | 
snowless route, those sensitive to severe 
March winds need have no fear of risk to 
health, while there is in truth no such trans- 
continental train on any road for ladies and 
men. Meals @ /a carte. Fastest and most 
certain time, with the perils to person and 
health avoided to which one is liable in cross- 
ing by the northern routes during this month, 
Only 58 hours to Los Angeles, and 75 hours 
to San Francisco. For rates, time-tables, etc., 
also information concerning National Educa- 
tional Association Convention to be held in 
Los Angeles July 11-14 next, apply at Phila- 
delphia offices, Southern Pacific, 109 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 








A very unusual pipe-organ offer. The great 
pipe-organ builders, Lyon & Healy of Chicago, 
will make a special reduction on organs to be 
built during the coming summer months. 
Write for their estimate without delay. You 
can make a very considerable saving. 





‘*A Thrilling Night’s Ride’’ is the title of | 
a very interesting illustrated story, which will | 
be mailed free upon receipt of two cents | 
postage, by H. W. Beyers, 601 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points | 


South, via Seaboard Air L ine. 








CHILDREN’ S “DAY MUSIC 


Three beautiful services Adam Geibel, R. Frank 
lehman, and others, victtled Lily of the Valley, Plant 
of Renown, and Rose => ~~: Semele of three for | 
5 cents, or $4.00 per hun + prepaid Geibel & 
Lehman, Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia. i 
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Life as a Fine Art 


A Study of the Ideal Character 


By Newell Dwight Hillis 


‘‘ To live content with small means; to seek clegance rather 
than ‘luxury, and refinement rather than fashion ; to be worthy, 
not respectable, and wealthy, not rich ; to listen to stars and birds, 
babes and sages with open heart ; to study hard ; to think quietly, 
act frankly, talk gently, await occasions, hurry never; in a word, 
to let the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow up through 
the common—this is my symphony.’’ 

WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING 








“Looking out upon his age, he 
beheld young men crazed with 
mania for money. He saw them 
refusing to cross the college 
threshold, closing the book, neg- 
lecting conversation, despising friendship, postponing 
marriage, that they might increase their goods. Yct 
he remembered that earth’s most gifted children 
have been content with small means, performing 
their greatest exploits midst comparative poverty.’ 








See this week’s issue of 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


Founded Ac Di 1728 by Benj.Franklin 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 





Dated Saturday, April 22. 
To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Nelsons’ 


‘Children’: S Day Services We are HEADQUARTERS (or new, attractive | 








Three new eperkling, melodious, catchy services in CHILDREN’ S DAY | 
J. Lincoln Hall’s most beautiful style. which are eac er’ Ss 
Pragrance and Beauty, by J. Lincoln Hall. ** EASY TO LEARN”’ 
and B , by J. L. Hall and and, once learned. | e 
Lizzie De Armond. HARD TO FORGET" Bi bles 
Xj ng Piowers, by Maurice Clifton. epaid. | ¢ If you vane that kind, send 10 cents for samples of 
ies, 4c c 00 per 100, postpai ve Complete ser contain New Helps, 350 Illus- 
Suny heave hr and ws ‘cer popular | 106 Washington 200 Broadway, frstiage, New Concordance, 
services. For sale by dealers evahou Street, Chicago. £ New York. The He re all new, and 
Hall-Mack Co., Publishers, 1020 Arch St., Phila. iNtustrated with 350 a iMustrations. "The 











ordance is the most complete ete roduced. 








eo : ~— 1899—CHILDREN’S DAY—1899 | “Fash ical fae sat Meath 
\> We have just published the brightest, A beautif Fottewing i. [ts Feststepe, oe | enesttont. d 
a Ss s rt« 

R happiest, and most joyful ) Ww fgslow, Ww. 1 "‘Mesen, and ‘othere. mys cial features | All styles and prices. Fee exemple. long ed type, 

> CHILDREN’ S DAY q | for Primary Department by Mrs. Annie it. Woodcock, | Self-Pronounc me woes en ‘Ask eather —— no 

q 4 the well-known Chautauqua Primary Worker Price, covers, pee mes nate, vce s yt: a se hs = 

b Concert Exercise made. ‘* The Master’s Gar- 4 | 5 °<"*S © bh; $3.75 per s00, postpaid. Also, ret Street, New ork. anes weemameneaeineies 

> den ’’ is its title, and it only costs 5 cts. postpaid ; 4 the cnet Seek cnaee bot “ < 














Mac alta & Company, 249 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 


POOOGN aud: F Sona —__——_—————| ann GOSPEL SONGS 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES FILLMORES’ MUSI scror | By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 








, $4.00 per 100. Send ro cts. for sample copies of ’ Send 5 cents for complete samples of a ott coeutons nae 
three different Children’s Day Exercises. = imen pages of our new 224 page Sacred Song Book— 
W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago. }| $ of the Mercy Seat by eminent composers. 














. - urpose. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Canta | Cont: 67 of the best hymns and tunes, both new 
By Atonzo Stone and Cuas. A. BecuTer fas, Concert Exercises, Instroments. New issues Sod old. Pace, $25, $30, ‘and $35 per 100, accordin 
Among the Flowers, $4.00 per 100. | at all times. Prompt service. Catalogue free. | to style of binding. Psalter Edition, $40 ae $48 
Awakealan of the Flowers, $4.00 per 100. FILLMORE BROS., Cincinnati, 0., or 40 Bible House, ¥.¥. per 100. Samples of cither, free by post, 2 
Songs are bright, catchy, original. If you want a vue Bigiow & Main Co., New York and aon. 


novelty, as well as melody, send ro cents for samples. 


« How can 1 suppl isoal, ar.cociety, with the “MASON” MUSTO a “sUNDAY a. 
w can upply my s« c iety, with tl st b Ave. 10c BUYS 13 Sones 


MUSIC. 
new 72 paxe sonz-book, Saving Grace, xt a profit?” CHILDREN'S DAY a 
Send ro cents for sample copy If it pleases you, the 2 wr : BUYS ~~ 49 Best published fer Sunday fchool 
publishers will tell you “* how.’ Cantata, Patriotic Service. Annual Program. $6 | 00 200 een. Write today for sample copy. 


STONE & BECHTER, 416 Arch St., Phila., Pa. Samples for ro cents. Recitation Book. | THE NORTH-WESTERN oe 00, M9 Dearborn Street, Chicags, [iL 
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It’s time you got acquainted, | 


It'll be a tie of friendship that | 
dyspepsia will never sever. 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


will agree with you and 
you'll agree with them. 


You will find them as good 
to-morrow as they are to- 
day, and as good next 
week as they are to-mor- 
row. 





Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 




















































































** second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following rates, for either old or new sub- | 
These rates include postage 





scribers 


75 cts. 


a reduced rate 
former rate wa 


$ 1.00 les five and more 


than vill be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year, 


60 cts. 


rate of 60 cents each, per year 


$1.50 One copy, one year 
$1.00 ins. 


ters 
students =a 
One free copy additional 


Free Copies vill be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 


or 60 cent rate 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


tive or more copies to separate 
iddresses will hereafter be sent at | J 
of 75 cents each, per year, (The 
$1.00, ) 
than 
one 


copies, 


Five or more copies in a package 
to one address will be sent at the 


copy, one year, to minis- 
missionaries, and theological 


Royal purple and white. 
That’s the package. 


Five cents. 
That’s the price. 


You should know 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


863 Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club —-such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 





of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made 

A Club at Phe papers for aclub of five or more 
o . subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 


cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at | 
60 cents each, when so desired, 
Papers sent in a package at the 6o 
cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. ‘The 
Addressed — is addressed to one person 
Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have | 
the address changed at any time without charge. | 
A package-club subscriber who — the old socent | 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to changels 15 centé to the end of the year’s subserip- 
tion. Those who have peid the 60 cent rate cah x§ k 
the change made at any time for rg cents to the e 
the year’s subscription, | 
large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing may be divided into omaller packages 
a Package _ of five or more copies each, if desired. 
—- --- — ——ee odes A etna St ened 
the time paid for, uniess by special request . 
Enough mente of any one issue af the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 


Sree, upon application. 





How Papers 




























Convention 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 11-14, 1899 


The 


Santa Fe Route 


Is the most comfortable summer route— 

It provides the best dining-car and eating-house 
service in the world. 

It is 24 to 36 hourseshorter to Los Angeles than 
any other line. 


b 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday Schpol Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

(ine copy, one year, 

lwo or more copies, one year, 

lo ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 

lo secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil 
be sent either singly 
package to one our 
the subscribers 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper | 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers, | 





| 


to the individual addresses, or in a 
ss, whichever may be preferred by 
| 


This route presents scenes of extraordinary interest to the 
educated traveler, which are fully set forth in the following 
illustrated descriptive books, mailed free on application : 


JOUN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1550. 


Pr. O. Box 
To Califorr'a and Back, 


The Moki Snake Dance, 
170 pp., 176 illustrations. 


60 pp., 64 illustrations. 


New Mexico Health Re- 
sorts, 85 pp., 45 illustra- 


’ 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


solicits 


Grand Canon of Arizona, 
32 pp., 15 illustrations 


tions. 
Las Vegas Hot Springs, Arizona Health Resorts, 
48 pp., 39 illustrations. 4 pp., 27 illustrations. 


The summer climate of Southern California is delightful. The 
midsummer temperature of Los Angeles, San Diego, Coronado, 
and Santa Barbara, is lower than that of most Eastern cities. 


Earnestly and, 


your patronage, 
among the inducements it offers, the fol- 
lowing are not the least : 


A rock-ballasted, 
ning through the most picturesque and 


Address E. F. Burnett, G. E. P. 
The Atchi , Topeka, & Santa Fe 
7 


A. 
‘ ’ Railway, 
steel-rail track, run- Correspondence solicited. 377 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





interesting section of the South, and so 
far inland as to avoid the dust and sand 
and monotony of scenery that would make 


the trip a bugbear if it hugged the coast 
more closely. 

The privilege of going véa the direct 
route and returning at slight additional | 


Outline Harmony of the Gospels 


By Professor M. B. Riddle 


Professor Riddle’s ‘‘ Outline Harmony of the Gospels'’ has met 
with wide popularity among Bible.students. Thousands of copies have 
been sold to readers of The Sunday School Times. 

The price of the Outline has been made very low, in order that any 
Bible student or any set of scholars or of teachers may have this almost 
indispensable aid to the study of the life of Christ. It is an eight-page 
pamphlet, printed on fine paper, and will be mailed to any address 
upon receipt of the price: Single copy, 10 cents ; twenty-five copies, 


$2.00 ; one hundred copies, $6.00. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


cost via Asheville, or vice versa. 

The convenience of an office centrally 
located 828 
Pullman reservations 


where 
in 


Chestnut Street, 
be 
for the de- 


at 
may made 


advance, and an order left 
livery of all tickets to you at the proper 
time at your residence. The transfer of 
your baggage is looked after, and, every 
trouble saved you by a courteous repre- 
sentative of the line. 

lf it iS Imconvenient to call, write to| 
Jouxn M. Beat, District Passenger Agent, 


828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


> 
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Books Received 


April 10 to April 17 


American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia 
Che Chord : A Collection of Songs with Stand- 
ard Selections. By E. M. Stephenson. 10 
cents ; per hundred, $8. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York 
By Susan E. Blow. $1.50. 
Asheville Printing Company, Asheville, N. C. 
Some Aspects of. the Race Problem in the 
South. A Paper by Rev. Robert F. Camp- 
bell, D.D. 5 cents. 
Mission Work among the Mountain Whites ia 
Asheville Presbytery, North Carolina, 
Rev. Robert F. Campbell, D.D, 2 cents, 
Doubleday & McClure Company, New York 


Letters to a Mother. 


The Professor's Daughter. By Anna Farquhar, 
$1.25. 

The United States of Europe. By W. Te 
Stead. $2. 


Hartford Seminary Press, Hartford, Connecticut 

Christ's Estimate of Himself. By Clark & 
Beardslee.” 25 cents, 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 

Throne Makers. By William Roscoe Thayer 
$1.50. 

A Tent of Grace. 
$1.50. 

Corn Plants. 
cents. 

Letters of Thomas Carlyle to His Youngest 
Sister. Edited with an Introductory Essay by 
Charles Townsend Copeland. $2. 


By Adelina Cohnfeldt Lust, 
73 


By Frederick Leroy Sargent. 


Franklin Johnson, University of Chicago, 
hicago 
The Home Missionaries. By Franklin Johnson, 
Privately published by the Author. 30 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
The Student's Life of Paul. By George Holley 


Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. $1.25 
Heartof Man. By George Edward Woodberry. 
| Br. 50. 


M. F. Mansfield & A. Wessels, New York 
The Story of the West Indies. By Arnold Ken- 
nedy, M. A. 50 cents. 
God's Gentlemen. By the Rev 
M. A. $1.50, net. 
The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va. 
Lights and Shadows of Mission Work in the Far 
East. By S. H. Chester, D. D. 75 cents. 
Alice Withrew. By Lucy Randolph Fleming. §r. 


F. H. Revell Co., Chicago and New York 


R. E. Welsh, 


Scotland's Share in Civilizing the World. By 
Rev. Canon Mackenzie. $1. 
Men of the Bible. By D. L. Moody. 30 cents 


net. 
The Power of Pentecost. By Thomas Waugh. 


3° cents, net. 
Bible Manners and Customs. By Rev. G. M, 
-| Mackie, M.A. $1 
Our Daily Homily. By F. B. Meyer, B. A. 


$3.75 per set. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Danton. By Hilaire Belloc, B. A. 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 

Gore, M.A., D.D. $1.50. 

In the Klondyke. By Frederick Palmer. 
| Thomas Whittaker, New York 
| The Talisman of Unity. By William Reed 
Huntington, D.D. Single copies, 5 cents; in 
parcels for distribution, ten copies for 30 cents. 


$1. 50. 
sy Charles 


$1.50. 


“2% 


Literary Notes and News 


Peace seems to be the 
present order of the 
day, and the world is 
studying with interest the cause that is 
soon to be voiced at The Hague conference 
| of the nations. 


Peace Literature 
Free of Charge 


Literature on the subject 
| is likely to be in demand, and many may 
| be glad to know that the Moorestown 
| Peace Association of Friends has issued a 
| large variety of leaflets, which will be sent, 
| free of charge, to any one applying to 
| Grace Evans, secretary, Moorestown, New 
Jersey. 

~ 





| 
| Much worthy effort is 
Bmore being exerted toward 
the better instruction of 
teachers and Sunday-school officers. But 
higher and more extended organization is 
j}also a watchword of the day. How to 
plan a convention and how to run it isa 
question which few ordinary .workers can 
A little manual dealing with 
this subject as well as other Sunday-school 
matters has been prepared, and is for sale 
by the Rev. L. E. Keith of Menlo, Iowa. 
The price is ten cents acopy, seventy-five 
, cents a dozen, four dollars a hundred. 


answer. 





April 22, 1899 


The title is The Iowa Helping Hand Sab- 
bath School Workers’ Manua’' 


< 
Numerous addresses, 
New Life of pamphlets and books 
Robert Raikes 
have been written 


about the English editor who gathered the 
poor children of Gloucester into a school 
held on Sunday a hundred and nineteen 
years ago. Much unpublished informa- 
tion about ‘‘ the Man of Gloucester’’ was 
unearthed by the late Josiah Harris, a man 
of letters, well known in the west of Eng- 
land for his unselfish and laborious ef- 
forts to prevent wrecks and save lives on 
the coasts of Devon and Cornwall. Mr. 


Harris visited Gloucester more than thirty | 


years ago, and made notes with the in- 
tention of writing a biography of Raikes. 





: 
The mass of material secured was never | 


used, as death cut off the project in 1880. 
Recently Mr. Harris's son, J. Henry 
Harris, who is also a journalist, and has 
passed twenty-six years of his profes- 
sional life in the gallery of the House 
of Commons, has found the leisure to 
give the material careful examination, 
with the result that Arrowsmith, the 
London publisher, will shortly bring out 
a 360 page work under the title, Robert 
Raikes : the Man and his Work. ‘The In- 
troduction will be by Dean Farrar, and 
Bishop Vincent has sent a short apprecia- 
tion of Raikes for publication in the 
volume. A full-length portrait of Raikes 
will be one of the features. 
as it stands is composed almost entirely 
of original documents, or documents de- 
rived from original sources.’" What has 
already appeared in works on Raikes, 
when quoted at length, will be found in 
the peer, 


Wool Soap 


Free for a 
Postal 


Write on a postal your 
name, and the name of a 


dealer who doesn't sell Wool 
Soap, and we will send you a 
cake free. Wool Soap is the 
best and purest soap for 
TOILET AND BATH—white, 
pleasing, softening, good for 
the skin. 








AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CRE Gar rtecttiesnenscenisheansres $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


WP GOMER yg 0.000000... 000 cececeoescoers 1,795,994-25 
Surplus over all Liabilities,..............504,733-42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1899. 
$2,710,727.67. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, aggre x: 
RICHARD MARIS. Sec. ame - 
VM. F. WILLianis, dat. Sec 
M. B. KELLY, Gend. Agt. 


¥: SeRECTORS ; : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Jos. E. Gillingham, 
Israel Morris, Charles S. Whelen, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, Fdward F. Beale, 
Alexander Biddle, John S. Gerhard, 
Edward Lowber Welsh. 


Jn ordering goods. or in making inguiry concerning | 


anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 


4 spree and the advertiser by stating that you saw } 


te advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


The volume | 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Made perfect by 40 
comes quickest—lasts 


ALSO IN PASTE FORM—" 


— experience—its shine is brightest, 
ongest—never burns red or cakes on iron. 


SUN PAFTE STOVE POLISH.” 

















Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMA . 
‘8 urgh. 
DAVIS -CHAM!I 
Pitssburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsbargh. 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTLCIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicage. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY tenitent, 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville, 








FREE 


N your experience with White Lead 
have you ever been troubled with 
cracked, pulled or alligatored sur- 

faces, or have you ever heard of such trouble 

in the use of White Lead? 

Never ; and these conditions were never 
known until the introduction of zinc white, 
‘combination lead,” and ready-mixed paints, 
the two last composed largely of zinc, barytes, 
whiting, etc., very little lead, if any. 


—Mr. £. P. Edwards, in“ Painters’ Magazine.” 


Mr. Edwards is the senior member of the firm of Messrs, 
Edwards & King, Painters and Decorators, Elizabeth, N.J. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. 


Pamphlet giving valu- 


ale information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of colors forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St. New York. 
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Contents for April 22 


| Poem : 











Regret. 
Editopial : 


Notes.—Man’s Duty Toward Evil. 
Only One Safe Way. 


ing, or Inletting ? 


Earnestness as a Force in the World. 


Rare Superintendent . 
Why Faith is Necessary 


Notes on Open Letters: 


By Annie Steger Winston 


Outpour- 


A 


Differences in Sea of Galilee and Dead Sea. 


ASonS 


uffering for his Father's Sins. 
Statements Hard to be Understood 


| From Contributors : 


Bible 


The Use of Native Tradition and Superstition 


in Bible Teaching among Africans. 
Rev. W. Govan Robertson 
A Question, with Two Answers. 


Brush 
A Case of Discipline. 


By Mary Josiyn Smith 


By the 


* + 243 


Snap-Shots at Every-Day Life: Greasing the 


Tracks. 
A Child's Sorrow. 


The Marble Spout. 


By Charles Frederic Goss .. . 
By M. 
For Children at Home: 
By Clara J. Denton . . 

For the Superintendent : 


Is there Need of an Intermediate ae r6g ? 


By Mrs. M. G. 


tending without Airs. 
to Stop Absenteeism 


For the Teacher : 


Something to Do in the Sunday-School. 


Martha Clark Rankin 


Kennedy . é 
How to Make a School Peri< ndical. 


" Sepertu- 
Secretary's Method 


By 


+ 244 


- 244 


244 


+ 244 
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Reading the Pupil’s Face. Primary Teach- 


ers’ Meeting. Bulletin Board in an Adult 
a oe eee oe ee 6000 0 
Lesson 6. May 7. The Vine and the Branches 


John 1g : «11 
Lesson Helps: 

Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Professor M. B. 
Riddie, D.D., LL.D. ; Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., 
LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- 
Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia 
E. Peck; John B. Smith; the Rev. E. Morris 


Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; Dr. William 
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Home Department Conference. By G. B. F 
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Its delicious flavor and 
fragrance win the little 
ones, and promotes the 
daily habit of cleansing 
their teeth. Rubifoam isa 
perfect liquid dentifrice. 


Price, 25 cents. At Druevists. 
Rabifoan mailed free on receipt of 
ddress E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, 


Sample vial of 
— 2 ceuts, 














—__—__——— ==» 


Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for inva/ids 
and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 


»%% 
mailed by Parbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
New York City, selling agents for Farben- 

Friedr. Bayer & 


Preserves 


Ay oy pleiten or enti a = 
ly, ickly 7, mo 
easly Lm | P= 


Se eithfu 
Paraffine ax than by any ae 
method. Dosens o f other uses will be 


found PRP efi ned 


Paraffine Wax 


in_ every household. It is clean, 
taételess and odoriess—air, water 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
RL @ lst of its many uses 
™m your gy grocer. 
Bold. Made by 
STANDARD OIL 00. 





At druggists’ in 2-02. , and 1 1b. tins, 






























>T A eee have been cured. 











\ a 
NE 


PASAY 


Three Profits 


pay for acarriage why not pay the least you 
Fr” Get all you can in raaserial and workman- 
can for handling and pd nextras.” 


carriages, su 
accessories. Everything ¢ 





y 
it back and we will pay the freight 


THE COLOMEUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY ‘COLUMBUS 





ou can order easil and safely. If what you onder does not sult, eend 
both ways. First, get t the catalogue. You 


me to a Copy. 


; 0. 








in 1858 Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Brown’s BRONCHIALTROCHES 


“I think better of that which I began 
thinking well of.” 
Fac-Simile 
Signature 








HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


relieves nervous dicorders, exhaustion, 
headache, wakefulness, etc. 


Take no Substitute. 


















Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 
The Sunday School ‘Times. 
Send for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia In- 


stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Estab lished 
1084. Edwin 5S. Johnston, Founder and Principal. 


COLLEGE AT HOME. Thorough Bible 
BIBLE course by mail, leading to diploma and 
degree. (nly $1.00 per month. For circulars, write 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo, 


EU ROPE ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. 
Norway and Central lurope. 

| Small party conducted by Professor CAMILLE 

THURWA} NG ER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston 


WHY 


"Whe we > Can we Save 
E You Money 
on a saddle, harness 
or vehicle! 


Because we have no agents. 


Can we really doit! Wesay yea. Can we prove it without 
cost to you! Wecan. Mow! We will ship you a harnem, sa¢ 

die, or vehicle, without you sending a single cent, sud let you look 
it over at your freight * aol and if you don't fod we have given 















you the est bargal a op oe oe of return the 

= to hor 7. - Me ome with each vehicle a 
ears fron against 
pa, OL ip, Our ie SS oan an 


road hacton rries, 
ies, ——_ ow 








g000 BICYCLES 


Overstock: Must Re Ciosed Out. 
STANDARD "S96 BODEIA, 
) guaranteed, @9.75 to 
816. Shopworn & sec. 
ond hand wheels, good 
yas new, @3 to $10. 

sale. 
























































































































































SOP YRiGHT. 


‘* UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 


that wears a crown,"’ unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap 
house-cleaning. 

F.ven a king can secure cheap comfort and easy re- 
lief from the cares of house-cleaning by the investment 
of a few cents in a cake of Sapolio, With it wonders 
can be accomplished in cleaning and s¢ “my io which 
purposes it has no equal, ‘* Dirt defies the King, but 
it abdicates wherever Sapolio makes its appearance, and 
quickly, too, Try a cake. No. 35. | 


B. & B. 
Ladies’ white $1 00 | 


shirt waists, 


—made of nice even quality white lawn—at- | 
tached linen cuffs—detachable linen collar. | 
‘Three styles—all finished with pearl buttons. 
One with a row of 4% inch inserting down 
each side of front pleat. 

Another Witt two clusters of one large and | 
four tiny tucks each, across ftont. 

Still av6ther wittr two bias rows of incli ime 
serting with three tiny tucks between, on front. 

All sizes—$1,00 each. 

When ordering, send bust measure, 
mah Fhe beer, Werte Whe cscortments and | 
values that, whén people consider their self- | 
interest, will win us the preference—and | 
every one who sends here will find such ad- | 
vantage they'll want to send again. 

Making a special of this dollar we .st—noth- | 
ing like it for the money anywhere—waists 
will ptove they’re extraordinary. 

New white shirt waists, 75c. to $4.50. 

New colored, wash shirt waists, Soc. to | 
$4. 50. 

You'll easily know this store’s shirt waists 

they're right—style to them. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 


| 
I'ry it in your next 


Allegheny, Pa. 


Two Stomachs 


The Upper for the Proteids, and the Lower for 


the Greater Part of the Food. 


It is an interesting study to observe how the | 


digestion of food is accomplished. The greater 
part of vegetable food is starch, and this is never 
digested in the stomach proper, nor is it affected 


by the pepsin in the upper stomach. 


Starch (a carbo-hydrate) is passed out of the | 


stomach into the duodenum or second stomach, 








and there treated by the pancreatic juices, when 


in time a microscopic fungi is grown from a part 
of the grain, if that has been eaten, and these 


elements, with moisture, heat, and time, trans- 


form the starch into grape-sugar, which is the 


first act of digestion. 

The processes are duplicated in an artificial or 
mechanical way in the manufacture of Grape- 
Nuts, the new breakfast food made by the Postum 
Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle Creek, Mich. 

In this food one finds the delicate sweet taste 
of grape-sugar, and, when eaten, it will be fourd 
to quickly digest, and fatten and strengthen the 
entire body. 

Its especial mission is to nourish and rebuild 
the brain and nerve centers. 

A and 


stamina comes to the individual after a few days’ 


certain definite feeling of strength 
use of Grape-Nuts at breakfast. 

Being a condensed food, one does not require 
more than three to five teaspoonfuls at a meal, 
which is worth considering from an economical 


standpoint. 


—_——- - 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
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STYLE 29. CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 


No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 
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We aim to make the best piano possible, and to sell it at the lowest price possible. 
Lf you wish to buy a fine piano ata low price, write us. 


DESCRIPTION OF STYLE 29S 
strings of greatest length, thus giving the 
greatest volume and power of tone. 

Case.—Double veneered inside 
outside. 

Choice of superior Circassian walnut, 
rich figured mahogany, genuine quartered 
oak and ebonized. 

Keys. —Of best ivory and ebony. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 


Tone.—The one great object for which a piano is may be sounded again immediate! 
made is its tone. Fhe Wing Piano possesses mag- the finger from the key. 
nificent tone-qualities, durability, sweetness, rich- ,_ mprovements.—Wing Pianos have the follow- 
ness, power, singing quality, and evenness. ing improvements; namely, “ Built up” wrest 
Action, —The Wing action is patterned after the lank construction. ‘* Dovetail” top and bottom 
ieteeted daabis-invls. iui a han gees ogy rame case construction, Full metal plate, with 
pertected doubie-lever, grand repeating action, to metal depressién bar and metal supports for ke 
secure the greatest strength and power and great- 








7% octaves. 
Double lever, grand repeating action. 
Grand scale, overstrung bass; three 


strings to each note in middle and treble 
registers, 


The scale ts the same as in grand pianos, 
with the largest? size of sound board and 


and 













y without taking 


est repeating liti Every t “ts inst ved. — noiseless direct pedal motion 
: mm OD peer cote Hf eet 4 , oH 9 for po action, mproved practice attachment. Full 
taneously anc recovers prom tly, ready for the length duet music desk. Carved panels. Instru- 





repeat, so that after-a note is played the same note mental attachment 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfec ty the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
instruments, with and without i j 
on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 
Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 
any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 


bh ENT ON T RI A FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send this piano, 


or your choice of four other styles, to any part of 

the United States on trial (all freight paid by us), 
allow ample time for a thorough examination and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any 
particular unsatisfactory, we will take it back at our own expense. No conditions are attached to this 
trial. We ask for so advance payment, no deposit. We pay all freights in-advance.- Our object in 
offering these terms is to give every one an opportunity to examine the Wing Piano free 
of expense or risk. 


Over 18.000 Wicg Pianos manufactured and sold in 30 years (since 1868). 

WE WILL SEND FREE ON REQUEST “The Book of Com- 
om Information about Pianos,’’ 118 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 
svery one who imtends to purchase a piano should 

Sent free on request, with (12) pieces of music. 


OLD INSTRUMENTS EXCHANGED—EASY PAYMENTS 
WING & SON 

447-449 West 13th Street, New York 

“1868—31st Year—1899” 


! Music written for these 
yoy accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single piayer 


ave this book. 
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Raven Gloss 


The highest-art of dressing for the shoes 
of gentlewomen and the Vici kid shoes of 
gentlemen. 

The standard high-grade shoe-saver, 
dresser and leather-renewer for nearly a 
quarter ofacentury. 
The Raven Gloss Mfg. Co. 

No. 71 Barclay Street, 

New York City. 

If your dealer hasn't it, 
we'll send full-sized bottle 
by prepaid express for the 
price, 25 cents (in stamps). 





















Comfartable Shoes 
Gentiemen’s — 





fitting Shoes. 
Shoes that give you character. 
Send for Catalogue free. 


Raiston Health Shoe Makers, 
Campello, Mass. 











Cathe nia GOOD FARMING LANDS 


Orchard lands with abundance of water, located 
at Hemet, near Los Angeles. Terms easy, title per- 
fect. Greater variety of profitable products grown 
here than in any other portion of the state. Good 
market. Religious and educational advantages. 
Tilustrated pamphlet containing reliable information 
about California lands and products free. Address 
HEMET LAND COMPANY, Dept. T, Hemet, 
Riverside County, California, 


SILVER BAY HOUSE 
Silver Bay, N. Y. On Lake George. 
New— Clean— Com fortable. 

If you want to know all about, it write to SILAS H. 
PAINE, Hotel Majestic, New York. 




















WESTERN MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


1% Paid on five-year first mortgages in Red 
River Valley, North Dakota. 14 years ia 





ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


Cut this ad. out and send to us with $1.00 
will vead you this WOH GRABE 1898 MODEL 
Bouma ist 
y express, C. 0. D., 
to ‘a Ex- 
amine our express 
office and ifyou Ana ite 
¢ 1899 mode! HIGH 








1S COVERFD BY A BIND- 

ING GUARANTES. Frame 

is 22 or 24 inch, made 

. Masea arch crown, enameled dliack, 

andie bars, best Doyle pedals, HIGH 

with all tools and repair outfit, 
825.00. 


from best seamless tubing, finest two-piece Dentes 
PAR or marcos. hithiy nickel finished, Delhi saddle. up or down turn 
ARANTEED REGAL PHEUMATIC TH fine leather pM te 
YOU CAN BAKE 656.00 EVERY BONTH SELLING 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 





ADE aU 
ORDER TODAY. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 





publishers will refund to subscribers any money that the, lose thereby. 











Should, however, am advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 


2 business HERE. References furnished ia 
YOUR state. j. H. McCullough, Miltoh, N. D. 


| Church Furnishings 


| THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 
dimensions. ook of Light and 
Frink, 5st Pearl St., New York. 


estimate free. 1, P. 
Sunday-School Banners 
From $1.50 to $10.00. Send for illustrated price-list. 
iron Banner Stand, 75 cents cach. 
| Leon Blanckensee & Co., 70 N. Third St., Phila. 


CHURCH BELLS .S!85ts 

















ity on our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Ma. 
SEND TO 


'H. O'Neill & Co., New York. 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
j ts The Sunday School Times. 











